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OUR NEW SERIAL. 


Tue readers of THe ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Who have 
followed to the close the varied fortunes of the charac- 
ters so graphically portrayed in the thrilling novel, 
‘Beautiful as an Archangel,’ will be equally charmed 
with the merits of the new serial story, “The Last of 
the Latouches,”” which is begun in this 48sue. Unlike 
the former, the new novel is not laid exclusively in the 
realm of British wealth and aristocracy, but introduces 
the reader to a variety of humbler, though no less agree- 
able, scenes, in which the author has skillfully blended 
all phases of human character and experience into a 
harmonious and fascinating narrative. 








THE RAILROAD STRIKE. AND 
INSURRECTION. 


O event which ever occurred in this 
country has created a greater tendency 
to work permanent injury abroad than 

the great railroad strike of the now memor- 
able Summer of 1877. Unlike the battle 
between the secfions, in which States com- 


’ bined and solidified as belligerents, this un- 


happy insurrection spread everywhere with 
a defiant ubiquity unequalled in modern 
times. It arose with the suddenness of the 
Parisian mob which burned the throne at 
the foot of the Column of July, and culmi- 
nated, from extraneous sources, in the 
terrors of the Commune, in which fire and 
pillage and murders were, as usual, the in- 
struments of- short-lived popular frenzy. 
The swift spread of the strike, and 
lamentable acts of violence which re- 


. Bulted in so great a loss of life and the 


destruction of millions of dollars of pro- 
perty, will retard emigration (because it 
has disclosed skeleton prices for labor, and 
personal insecurity), injure our credit in 
Europe, pr t investments of foreign 
capital in no inconsiderable measure, and 
give the advocates of monarchical impo- 
sitions a new plea for the perpetuation of 
kingcraft, At home, the strike and the 
melancholy occurrences which have ema- 
nated from it, cannot fail to raise a clamor 
for a powerful standing army. What is 
more wanted, however, is, on one hand, 
pluckier men in civil authority, and a 
militia so organized and drilled and trusted 
as to be effective in emergencies; and, on 
the other, a kindlier treatment of employés 
by capitalists and corporations. It should 
need no political economist to demonstrate 
to corporations the necessity of fostering 
labor ‘instead of grinding it into the dust. 
The recert gigantic demonstration of the 
power of the railroad strikers may be pro- 
ductive of one good result, in showing the 
existence of an element whose rights must 
be respected in common with the rights of 
the millionaire. ’ 

The beginning of the insurrection did not 
arise, as many suppose, on a simple ques- 
tion of wages. Peter Zell, and the em- 
ployés of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
who atted with him at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., complained of non-employment for 
two or three days in the week. The nomi- 


_ nal wages of firemen and brakesmen were, 


they contended, $1.35 to $1.50 per day, 
while the poorer workmen did not average 
more than 75 or 90 cents per day. The 


“* loss of time reduced their compensation to 


a slim figure when salary day came, and 
this hardship was increased by the fact that 


* trainmen are, from the nature of their em- 


ployment, compelled to eat and sleep away 
from’ their families and pay their own ex- 
penses. On the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road, and on the New Jersey division of 
that road, such employés were paid $1.75 
to $1.95 per day, and this aggravated the 
discontent of the men along the Baitimore 
and Ohio line before the impolitic reduction 
of 10 per cent. was ordered by the united 
railroad corporations. Had Governor 
Mathews, of West Virginia, not become 
panic-stricken when the Martinsburg strike 


- took place, the emeule might have been 


quelled without serious difficulty.. But he 
made no effort to use, to its lawful extent, 
the civil authorities of the populous county 


of Berkeley, nor to send forward actually 
organized local military companies, until 
the-strike had assumed threatening, and, 
indeed, formidable proportions. When the 
spark had almost grown to the dimensions 
of a conflagration, the nervous and incom- 
petent Governor helplessly and piteously 
threw up his hands and begged the Presi- 
dent to send regular troops to the scene of 
the disturbance. Not a whit less culpable, 
apparently, was the behavior of Governor 
Carroll, of Maryland. The violence of a 
number of Plug Uglies and other roughs, 
in Baltimore, struck him with such para- 
lytic fear that he at once turned his eyes to 
Washington as a devout Mussulman turns 
his eyes to Mecca when in personal and poli- 
tical danger. In spite of the power and 
resources of Pennsylvania, Governor Hart- 
ranft soon followed the lead of the two 
frightened Executives on the south of him, 
and lustily called upon the President to 
furnish a portion of the remnant of Federal 
troops at his immediate command. A tea- 
pot-full of water to extinguish a conflagra- 
tion! a pound of regular powder to blow to 
atoms a determined and organized body of 
men holding a railroad from Altoona to 
Pittsburgh! Among the worse features of 
the whole business is, that the Governors, 
from the start, evinced no confidence in 
their local troops, and the local troops re- 
taliated by coalescing, in many cases, with 
the strikers. There can scarcely bea doubt 
that the habit of invoking the regular 
army to put down petty riots, or disorders, 
has demoralized the militia organizations 
to a larger extent than is supposed. Thor- 
ough confidence in the patriotism and gal- 
lantry of citizens under arms will lead to 
exhibitions of heroism, while doubt and 
fear are too apt to be provocative of either 
a faint and tardy performance of duty, or 
quick insubordination and disbandment. 
The history of the July strikes places the 
latter picture rather unpleasantly before 
the public eyes. 

It should have been observed by the rail- 
road corporations that reducing the wages 
of men employed on the trains had already 
produced widespread discontent, and was 
fraught with danger. While the capitalists 
and corporators determined to still further 
reduce wages, railroad employ’s saw no 
corresponding retrenchment in official 
quarters. Princely salaries were still re- 
ceived by Presidents and Vice-Presidents, 
and subordinate officers were handsomely 
paid for services which involved no great 
amount of labor, and certainly no privation. 
Workingmen are practical observers and 
reasoners. They look at facts in a very 
plain, common-sense way. There was too 
great a disproportion between the head and 
the tail—purple and fine linen and sumptu- 
ous dining every day for railroad officials, 
and ragged clothes and starvation fare for 
employés and their families. These rough, 
untutored men were not ignorant of the 
fact that railroad stock had been watered 
so high that-a reactionary shrinkage had 
taken place, and that the various corpora- 
tions, in a spasmodic effort to declare 
dividends, very inopportunely desired to 
effect it by a reduction of the already 
meagre pay of workmen. No one could 
quarrel with them for a manifestation of 
feeling in this matter, and their disposition 
to find a remedy had they sought for one by 
proper methods: But in finding it, there 
can be no justification for violence, for a re- 
sort to brute force abates public sympathy, 
and weakens a good cause, and is certain 
to react finally to the workingman’s detri- 
ment. They should have sought such re- 
dress as they thought themselves entitled 
to by peaceable measures instead of inter- 
fering with the inter-commerce of the 
States. Public sentiment, together with 
natural causes, would, sooner or later, have 
compelled at least an equitable com- 
promise, for, whatever corporations may 
think, employment brings reciprocal obliga- 
tions. Men are employed to do that for 
employers which employers cannot do for 
themselves, the onus of compensation fall- 
ing upon the incompetent. It is a pure 
exchange of brains and muscle for so.much 
money, and, as in every other kind of 
traffic, the buyer and the seller have not 
only rights but an equality of rights. 

Meanwhile, however, the element of dis- 
organization and plunder, of incendiarism 
and murder, must not be confounded with 
the railroad strikers. This violent, revolu- 
tionary, and Communistie element is com- 
posed of the idle roughs and the vagabond 
tramps who infest the country and hasten 
to the centres of trouble. These are the 
scoundrels, the human vultures, the 
wretched Pariahs who made. Pittsburgh 
blaze with fire, destroyed millions of pro- 
perty in a single hour, and, in the midst of 
carnage and death, illustrated demonically 
the poet’s line: 


‘Hell is empty and all the devils are here yn 


On the subsidence of the present insurrec- 
tionary movement, the law should look 
sternly after the wretches, who, taking ad- 
vantage of a temporary excitement and 
labor strike, plied taeir vocations as public 
thieves and incendiaries with Satanie de- 





light. There is no room in ‘the United 
States for an element which is alike th 


\ 
—* 





foe of humanity and republicanism. It 
should be remorselessly strangled now to 
prevent greater evils in the hereafter. 








THE PERILS OF CITY CHILDREN. 


HE children who dwell in city streets do 
not seem to be less rosy and able- 
bodied than the juvenile dwellers in rural 
districts, notwithstanding the terrible 
death-rate that sometimes rules in great 
municipalities. The cause of this is, that 
sickness and privation soon take off those 
children who are sickly, and leave only the 
strong and able-bodied. It is a case of the 
survival of the strongest. The weak perish, 
and those who are able to battle stoutly with 
the miasma of tenement quarters and the 
daily fight for food, alone reach maturity. 
Through countless perils these little ones 
of the cities fight their way to manhood 
and womanhood, leaving on each side the 
multitudes of graves of those who started 
out with them in the race for life. 

The mortality among our city children 
this Summer has been quite large, but not 
nearly so great as in former years. For 
the week ending June 7th, the total mortality 
was 411, of which 163 were under five years 
of age. On June 30th the figures had 
reached 581 and 372 respectively. For the 
week ending July 14th, the total mor- 
tality was 831, of which 530 were under 
five years. ‘‘The mortality among chil- 
dren,” says Dr. John T. Nagle, Deputy 
Register of Records for the Board of 
Health, ‘‘always increases with the in- 
crease of the heated temperature, but the 
figures show that the mortality is not so 
great as it was last year. In fact, the 
death-rate of this year is less than that of 
corresponding seasons of the last five 
years.” One of the most remarkable weeks 
in the history of the Health Department 
was that ending July 6th, 1872. Then 1,591 
children, 1,007 of whom were under five 
years of age, died. The mean temperature 
at that time was 83°. The temperature of 
the corresponding week of this year was 
72°, and 720 children, of whom 479 were 
under five years of age, died. The Board 
of Health has sent out a special circular, 
which gives a great deal of good advice in 
regard to dress and diet, and they have 
appointed fifty-four visiting physicians, 
who will go from house to house and see 
to the condjtion of the destitute children. 

There ave many excellent societies and 
institutions throughout the State of New 
York which receive and aid the children of 
the. poor, and help them to fight against 
the perils by which they are encompassed. 
Among these are the West Side Relief Asso- 
ciation, with its most admirable institu- 
tion, the Seaside Sanitarium (which has 
saved innumerable little lives), the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Home for the Friend- 
less, the New, York Infant Asylum, the In- 
stitute for Homeless Children, the Society 
for the Protection of Destitute Children, 
the Association for the Relief of Girls, 
Leake and Watt’s Orphan House, the New 
York Catholic Protectory, and St. Stephen’s 
Home for Destitute Children. Ample laws 
have also been passed by the State to pro- 
tect the children. ‘‘ The trouble seems to 
be,” says Mr. John D. Wright, President of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, ‘‘ that it is nobody’s business to 
enforce these laws. The societies and in- 
stitutions referred to have as much as they 
ean attend to in providing for those in- 
trusted to their care. The police and 
prosecuting officers of the people are en- 
grossed in securing the conviction and 
punishment of offenders of a graver legal 
stripe. The child-beaters live in compara- 
tive security. Hence the children, hardened 
by brutality and cruelty, grow up to be men 
and women scarcely less hardened than 
their tyrants. The men swell the ranks 
of the dangerous classes, which imperil 
the public peace and security, and the 
women are lost, body and soul, often before 
they are women in age and maturity. The 
Society for the Preyention of Cruelty to 
Children proposes to enforce, by lawful 
means, and with energy, the laws referred 
to, and to secure in like manner the 
prompt conviction and punishment of every 
violator of any of those laws, not vindic- 
tively, not to gain public applause, but to 
convince those who cruelly ill-treat and 
shamefully neglect little children, that the 
time has passed when this can be longer 
done; in this State at least, with impunity.” 

A distinguished physician, who is upon 
the staff of the Seaside Sanitarium at Far 
Rockaway, has given us the following notes 
of some of his Summer experience, by way 
of demonstrating that a little care and a 
very little expenditure will do much to fight 
against the perils which the children of the 
poor encounter in a metropolitan city. He 
says: ‘‘ Most of the children at the Sani- 
tarium are simply in feeble health from 
unfortunate city surroundings and lack of 
proper diet, but some of the most touching 
cases are those of little sufferers, who are 


the victims of some form of disease. A 


doctor’s office, has been fitted up in the 
building, and abundance of medicine has 
been supplied. ‘The medical adviser of the 
Sanitarium is in attendance two days in the 


week, and on other days volunteer phy- 
sicians have arranged to attend ‘to such 
cases as may need their services, so that 
there is no lack of medical advice. It is 
remarkable how the little ones improve, 
and how good an appetite they have after 
a residence of only a day or two in the in- 
vigorating sea air. Thus far we have not 
had a single case that has not been bene- 
fited, and some of them surprisingly so. 
even beyond our expectation. As an in- 
stance, I may mention the case of a little 
German child afflicted with marasmus, who 
came here apparently in a dying condition ; 
but, after a few days’ residence at the Sani- 
tarium, new life seemed to be infused into 
its little body; it ate well, slept well, some- 
thing it had not done for weeks past, and 
when it returned home, the grateful mother 
recognized the fact that her child was indeed 
restored. Cases of the usual Summer dis- 
eases, which are more numerous tkan any 
other, yield to treatment here more readily 
than atany sanitary house I have yet visited 
—a result which, I think, is due not only to 
the beneficial effects of pure air and proper 
diet, but to the scrupulous neatness and 
cleanliness which are rigidly enforced at 
the Sanitarium.” 

The officers of the Children's Aid Society 
say that the crop of criminal children 
springs, as a matter of course, from the 
rank soil of the tenements. Until these 
are reformed there can be no reform among 
the children. The agencies to influence 
the vast multitude of destitute and unfor- 
tunate children are divided, as it is well 
known, among three kinds : first, those of 
education, including the giving of food and 
clothing in the industrial schools; second, 
the sheltering, feeding and clothing the 
homeless in our lodging-houses; and, third, 
the placing of them in good homes under 
the emigration plans. The schools reach a 
very destitute and exposed class who live 
at home, and who suffer much misery, and 
who might be plunged into crime except 
for their effect. Their influence in the 
direction of industry and purity is so 
gradual and profound that few children 
long brought under it ever fall into pauper- 
ism and crime. The lodging-houses take 
care of a class of homeless boys and girls 
who might become vagrants or evil-doers 
if it were not for these places of shelter 
and training. 

The intelligent and educated people of 
our large cities fully understand the perils to 
which the children are subjected. Nowhere 
are these dangers greater than in New 
York, and it will be seen from the above 
that generous provision will be made to 
meet them. The same good work is doing 
in other cities, and it is to be hoped that 
the generation now on the threshold of 
life in our great cities will be measurably 
protected from the temptations and evils 
of the past. 





EVENTS IN EUROPE. 


T is evident that while the Russians have 
met with more or less resistance, and 
have perhaps even suffered some severe 
reverses, the general movement of their 
arms in European Turkey is onward. They 
have crossed the defiles of the Balkans— 
the second natural defense which lay be- 
tween them and Constantinople—fully as 
soon as the best military critics predicted 
they would; General Gourkha having pe- 
netrated the Shipka Pass, and occupied 
Kasanlik, south of the mountains, about 
three weeks after the first crossing of the 
Danube at Matchin. It is true that, in re- 
turning across the Balkans, the Russians 
have been forced to leave the Turks in 
occupation of the Bulgarian quadrilateral 
in their rear; and while one section of the 
Muscovite forces is penetrating lower 
Bulgaria, in the direction of Adrianople, 
another must be withheld to lay siege to 
Rustchuk, the most formidable of the 
quadrilateral forces. It is very likely that 
by the time this meets the reader’s eye, 
Rustchuk will have fallen; at all events, 
we shall hear soon what the defensive 
power of the Turks in the quadrilateral 
really is. Certain it is that they have 
offered’ less resistance to the passage of 
the Balkans than was expected of them; 
for while the feat of passing was by no 
means a stupendous military exploit, since 
it was accomplished by General Diebitsch 
in 1828 without much effort, the Balkans 
afforded the Turks a good opportunity to 
make a strong stand against the invader. 
Thestrange supineness of Kerim Pasha was 
naturally followed by his dismissal, and the 
selection of Suleiman Pasha, up to this time 
the most promising Turkish general of the 
war on its European theatre, to take his 
place. The passage, first of the Danube and 
then of the Balkans, indicates that the Rus- 
sian campaign stands every chance of final 
success. The fall of Adrianople will be the 
next important, event, and at that point the 
victor will be able to seize the railways 
connecting the city of Adrian with Phillip- 
opolis on the west, with the Black Sea at 
Midiah, with Tchatal Burgas towards 
Constantinople, and, vid Tchatal Burgas, 





with Constantinople itself. At Adrianople 
two-thirds of the distance from the Danube 
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to the Stltan’s capital will have been gone 
over. 

The Russians once at Adrianople, it will 
be full time, if indeed it will not be too 
late, for any other Power to interfere to 
prevent them from assailing Constantinople, 
if that then appears as the Czar’s avowed 
purpose. It must be remembered that the 
Czar has declared that he does not intend 
to take Constantinople. These other facts 
must also be remembered, that Russian 
declarations are not in the least trust- 
worthy; that the Russian army, flushed 
with triumph, may not be amenable to con- 
trol, and may not obey an order to retire; 
and that the Grand Duke Nicholas, who is 
known to favor the capture of Constanti- 
nople, has foreshadowed the probability of 
at least a ‘‘ temporary occupation.” On the 
other hand, once at Adrianople, the Czar 
may find it for his interest to accept me- 
diation and an armistice, and agree to 
a peace made under conditions which 
would enable him to make good terms for 
himself. 

The English Government has sent a fleet 
of sever ironclads and one unarmored 
frigate to Besika Bay. A glance at a good 
map (for many maps do not indicate Besika 
Bay at all) will show that this roadstead is 
within a very few hours’ sail of the Darda- 
nelles, and that the fleet would notneed more 
than twenty-four hours to anchor in the 
Golden Horn itself. Should the Enghish de- 
cide, at the last moment (and that moment 
must soon come unless mediation takes 
place at Adrianople) to take part in the de- 
fense of Constantinople, the fleet would 
doubtless occupy the Straits, and the nar- 
row neck of the upper part of the peninsula 
of Gallipoli would be hastily fortified. 

English policy is, however, at the mo- 
ment of writing, more vacillating than 
ever; or, at least, more mysterious. The 
Cabinet is still divided, and had not Lord 
Derby distinctly declared that ‘‘ the East- 
ern Question is Constantinople,” we should 
be inelined to infer, from the appasent 
apathy in London, that the Turk was really 
to be left to his fate. 

The Russian campaign in Asia seems to 
have resulted in the most complete failure. 
The relief of Kars, the recovery of Baya- 
zid, the stout and successful defense of 
Batoum, and the brilliant generalship of 
Mouktar Pasha, are substantial trophies of 
Turkish energy*and ‘valor in Armenia, in 
striking contrast with the languor of their 
movements in Europe. The Russians were 
weighted, from the first, by the insurrec- 
tion in Caucasia, which seems to have par- 
alyzed the campaign; and the Turks were 
fortunate in having a general who could 
both understand and effectually deal with 
the perilous situation of the enemy, 

In France, everybody is absorbed in the 
general elections, which are to take place 
early in September. The Empire of Napo- 
leon III. is being completely outvied by 
the new Cabinet in the arbitrary measures 
by which they are seeking to compel a 
popular verdict in their favor. Public 
officials are openly warned that unless 
they support the Government candidates 
they will be turned out; papers are being 
suppressed ; meetings of Republicans for- 
bidden ; Kepublican orators prosecuted and 
imprisoned, and a general system of moral 
terror established. Still the prospect is 
that the new Chamber will be as Republi- 
can as the last; and then Marshal MaeMa- 
hon will have to decide between resigna- 
tion and deliberate defiance of the will of 
France. 








LABOR'S OPPORTUNITY. 


NE of the causes of the recent and simul- 
taneous suspension of labor at many 
points in the United States is, undoubtedly, 
the glut of able-bodied and skilled work- 
men in the market. For many years this 
country has been the depét into which all 
who were dissatisfied with their condition 
in other lands have passed. At the same 
time, the young men at home have grown 
up to their trades, and the result has been 
that there are now more willing hands than 
can find work. Hence we have been treated 
this year to the extraordinary spectacle of 
contractors in Glasgow sending over to this 
city for two hundred and fifty stone-masons, 
and of the returning steamships to Europe 
carrying back many persons belonging to 
the working classes to seek their fortunes 
at their old homes. 

This shows that men have looked closely 
and in vain for work which they could net 
find here, and have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that it is not to be had, at least 
for some time to come. The market is 
overstocked, and labor must look elsewhere 
for its field, in case it chances to be out of 


pre 8 That field is certainly not to 


be: in the Old World, for just as soon 
a the great armies which Europe has en- 
) now to watch Turkey and Russia are 
disbanded, the shops and manufactories 
Will be filled to bc ph , and the surplus 
Hye ores must ei be content to fight 
& hatid-to-hand battle with starvation or 
grate to. ica, But, they ask, what 

do here? The same inquiry is put, 


also, by the unemployed in our own cities. 





They argue that the mills, and mines, and 
factories of the land have already their full 
quota of skilled and ordinary labor. This 
is true. But itis true only of the Middle 
and Eastern States. There is a demand for 
labor at the South, and a dearth of it at the 
West. In the temperate regions of the 
great West there are immense tracts of 
fertite soil, well watered by rains where 
fountains never fail, that produce marvel- 
ously rich crops, and then wait but for the 
touch of the agriculturist in order to blos- 
som richly and abundantly. In the State 
of Nebraska, for instance, in the wide and 
fertile valley of the Platt River, the Union 
Pacific Railway Company offers millions of 
acres of magnificent land, whose soil is 
identical with that which produces the 
Rhine wine of Germany. It can be pur- 
chased for five dollars an acre, on adyan- 
tageous terms—so advantageous that the 
man who is willing to work and exercises 
ordinary economy can be independent in a 
few years. Even if he has to work hard, 
he will always have the solid comforts of 
life with him, and in the end he is sure of 
such a reward as puts him in the shoes of 
the capitalist. 

With such inducements spread out before 
him, it is a shame that any healthy, intefli- 
gent man should spend his time in begging 
for work from door to door in our large 
cities, or should allow himself and his 
family to eat the bread of charity. The 
energy expended in this unsatisfying fight 
with the wolf would rapidly secure inde- 
pendence at the West. But the reply is 
made that this opportunity comes to late— 
that the unemployed of our large cities 
have expended all their savings, and have 
no capital to start with—that it takes 
money to pay the railroad-fares of them- 
selves and their families and to buy 
land. This being so, an opportunity is 
given capital to rid itself of a great and 
threatening evil by an investment which 
will abundantly repay itself. If some of the 
wealthy men of the East would band them- 
selves together to open up to those who 
are willing and desirous to work the means 
of securing their independence, they could 
by this means secure the genuine working 
people from want, and enable themselves 
to punish with severity the idle and vicious 
vagrants. The best way to secure this 
desirable result would be to form coloniza- 
tion societies: to send industrious persons 
out to Nebraska and Kansas, and give them 
help until they can get in their first crops. 
Each society should buy a tract of land and 
found a town or village for‘its centre, due 
eare being taken, of course, to pay proper 
attention to market facilities. An experi- 
enced agent would have to be appointed to 
look after the people and see that they 
were settled on the plots appointed for 
them, and duly provided with agricultural 
implements and seed. Care would be 
taken to select none but those of good 
moral character and with the physical 
stamina necessary to create a fortune from 
the soil. The investment being thus cau- 
tiously and wisely made, the agent, acting 
under instructions from the East, would at 
first take his pay in kind—that is, in fruits 
and grain and cattle—which could readily 
be turned into cash, and the interest on the 
principal advanced would be thus regularly 
returned. After the first year or two pay- 
ments could be required in cash, and the 
matter would be much simplified. By this 
means a good return could be secured for 
the money invested, and the Eastern capi- 
talist could congratulate himself on having 
rid the Atlantic cities of an army of the 
unemployed, increased the productiveness 
and consumption of the country, and se- 
cured a new market for goods manufactured 
in the older sections. ; 

The project thus briefly delineated is not 
only feasible, but promises the best results. 
The laboring man who is willing to become 
an agriculturist has a prospect extended 
before him such as the East offers to but 
very few. If he is wise he will burden him- 
self as little as possible with outside aid, 
and thus will the sooner be freed from any 
indebtedness. There is no doubt that the 
good sense of the working classes will at 
once close with the idea, and it only re- 
mains to secure some organized plan on the 
part of capitalists at the East to put the un- 
employed in possession of their allotted 
section of land as speedily as possible. It 
is scarcely necessary to argue the avail- 
ability of this investment with our keen- 
sighted men of money. It is not often that 
they have the opportunity to kill two birds 
with one stone—that is, to rid themselves of 
those who clamor for work, and at the 
same time to put their money where it will 
at once increase itself—and they will not 
be slow to avail themselves of the chance. 
The moment is opportune for action. Capi- 
tal lies idle in the banks awaiting an 
opening for investment, and labor is knock- 
ing at the doors of the wealthy, pleading 
piteously for the opportunity to exercise 
its brain and muscle. It only remains 
forsome of our leading men to move in the 
matter, and-no time should be lost. The 
teeming Westopens wide itg arms for these 


willing tillers of the soil, and promises a 


rich return to.all those who will trust its 
pledges of prosperity. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CasLe ComPLicaTions.—On July 23d, the Secre- 
tary of State telegraphed to Minister Pierrepont to 
give notice to the Direct United States Cable Com- 
pany that the meditated arrangement, whereby the 
company proposes to release its cable from the ob- 
ligation of the fundamental clause of its organiza- 
tion, prohibiting an amalgamation with, or partici- 
pation in the profits of, other transatlantic telegraph 
companies, will be regarded by this Government as 
just cause for terminating its assent to the laying 
and working of the company’s cable, and for sev- 
ering its connection with this country. 


THE Mexican Srruation.—The exitement caused 
by recent events affecting the Mexican frontier has 
mostly subsided. The United States troops, under 
General Ord, are being gradually concentrated at 
Fort Clark, but this move is believed to be chiefly 
made on grounds of economy, as supplies to the 
Texan outposts have been most expensive. Al- 
though General Ord has been directed not to send 
across his troops in pursuit of robbers if he knows 
that a superior Mexican force is on the other side, 


this concentration ‘of troops at Clark will enable’ 


the valleys of the Nuces and Pinto, as well as the 
range south of Devil’s River, to be protected with 
absolute certainty and without risking any unequal 
combat. Trevino is not anxious to oppose Ord’s 
forces when doing Mexican police duty, and the 
impression is that Trevino’s orders to oppose force 
to force will not induce that astute commander to 
take any road that may lead Mexico as an inde- 
pendent nation to dissolution. 


Civit Servants.—The office-holding gentry are 
rapidly accommodating themselves to President 
Hayes’s order to withdraw themselves from poli- 
tics. On July 23d Assistant-Secretary McCormick, 
of the Treasury Department, resigned his position 
as a member of the National Republican Committee. 
Ex-Governor Noyes also resigned from the National 
Committee. The only remaining members of the 
National Committee who hold Federal offices are 
Naval Officer Cornell, of New York, and a post- 
master of Wisconsin. The former of the officers 
has been in Canada for nearly three weeks on an 
assignment from the Treasury Department, and 
probably will not announce his decision in regard 
to the President's order until his retura. No news 
has been received from him at the Treasury 
Department since he went to Canada. Representa 
tive O’Neil has had an interview with the President 
on the subject of exempting non- salaried office- 
holders from the effects of the recent order. The 
President said that he would give the subject con- 
sideration. 

An ALASKAN CLoup.—Recent news from Sitka 
state that a body of a thousand Indians will prob- 
ably soon be on the island on their return from 
fishing, when the wiping out of the white popula- 
tion, forty in number, may be anticipated. The 
United States troops in Sitka, some fifty in all, have 
just been removed, and their exit from the town 
was the signal for the inpouring of the Indians, who 
took possession of the Government buildings and 
pillaged them. The chief of the Kolosh tribe 
announced that he claimed that the country be- 
longed to him, and he intended to enforce his 
rights. The Indians, whp arrived before the Cali- 


fornia lett, became self-invited guests at the even- 


ing entertainments given among the white citizens, 
and refused to leave. An earnest demand is made 
for troops, and it is asked that a vessel be sent at 
once to the rescue of the inhabitants. There is 
probably some real danger. It seems singular that 
Russia never had any Indian troubles on its hands 
when it was in possession of Alaska, while we have 
been more than once apparently on the verge of an 
Indian war there. 


Tue Russian AkMy.—History continues to repeat 
itself. The Czar’s rumored displeasure at the ill- 
supplied condition of his Army is doubly justified 
by the fact that the same mismanagement which 
has been delaying his progress on the Danube was 
impeding that of his father when he himself was a 
child seven years old. It is sufficiently curious 
that the last appearance of a Russian Emperor on 
the scene of actual warfare should have been made 
on the same spot, and in the same way, as the 
present one. In the Danube campaign of 1526, 
undertaken by Nicholas within a few nionths of his 
accession, he determined to encourage the troops 
by his personal presence; and his appearance at 
Plojesti still lingers in the memory-of some few-of 
the oldest residents. His first exploit on the Danube 
was within a hair’s breadth of being his last. On 
the green slope that rises beliind Ibraila there is 
still standing a tall obelisk of gray stone, with the 
Russian inscriptions on its four sides, one of which 
runs thus; “On this spot, by the grace éf God, the 
Emperor Nikolai Paviovitch escaped death from a 
cannon-ball during the seige of the town in 1826,” 
The Czar’s personal experience of war was a brief 
one. Disgusted at the miserable plight of his troops, 
and the utter breakdown of the mechanical routine 
in which he delighted before the rough test of 
actual warfare, he speedily returned home, leaving 
the chief command to Gount Diebitsch, the future 
hero of Adrianople. Since his death the Russian 
military system has been greatly changed for the 
better. 

Dom Pepro’s Learninc.—The Emperor of Brazil 
is not a safe person on whom to try a display of 
suddenly acquired learning. During his recent stay 
in England he intimated a wish to visit one of the 
Universities, and he accepted an invitation to break- 
fast irom a learned Don at one of them. The learned 
Don, not content with his own genuine learning, 
must look out for something with which to make a 
special impression on the Emperor. He therefore 
hunted out what he thought to be the very newest 
thing in some branch of archeological study in 
which the Emperor was supposed not to dabble. 
This was a fearfully exhaustive and profound work 
by a German, of which only one copy was believed 
to have yet reached England. He ‘‘crammed” 
himself with this, and-when his imperial guest ar- 
rived the Professor made immense parade of his 
possession of it and his intimacy with its contents. 
The Emperor listened so attentively that the owner 





of all this portentous learning felt assured his illus- 
trious guest. was regarding him with positive rev- 
erence. When he had finished his exposition the 
Emperor told him he was glad he showed such in- 
terest in the subject, but advised him not to waste 
much of his time on the German book, as it was not 
really new to men who cared about such studies, 
was got up partly under inaccurate information, and 
has been superseded by the work ofan accomplished 
Hungarian, written in Latin, which was now the de- 
light of all scholars. ‘Thé Emperor’s hdst listened 
during the remainder of the interview without mak- 
ing any further contributions to the Imperial edu- 
cation. 

Navy Purcnases.—The Secretary of the Navy 
has issued a circular modifying thé regulations of 
the navy regarding open purchases. When a public 
exigency requires the immediate use of articlts 
not on hand or procurable under existing contracts, 
the commandant of the yard will make requisition 
on the purchasing officer far the same, and trans- 
mit it to the proper bureau for approval, with a 
statement of the circumstances and nature of the 
exigeney. The bureau will then decide as to the 
necessity of the open purchase, and, if it approve, 
will return the requjsition so approved to the pur- 
chasing officer, who will procure the artjcles in the 
manner prescribed by law. The department di- 
rects that when no public exigency exists, all 
articles not otherwise exempted by law shall be 
procured after public advertisement. In ayother 
circular the Secretary announces that, in case of 
the actual absence of the chiéf of a bureau, the 
communications, orders, bills, reqnisitions and 
papers required to be signed by him shall be signed 
by the aeting chief of such bureau, if ane shall, be 
specially appointed by the President; but if none 
such shall be appointed, then by the chief clerk of 
such bureau. In another circular the Secretary 
directs that, ‘‘from.and after tie lst of July, 1877, 
the percentage paid by officers on mess and state- 
room furniture shall cease. No percentage paid 
by officers previous to that date will be refunded. 
New regulations, prescribing fhe responsibility of 
officers in using these artieles, will be issued soon.”’ 
Hitherto the department has exacted a tax from 
officers of six per cent. upon the invoice price of the 
goods, which has been covered into the Treasury ; 
but the Secretary does not think it\proper that such 
tax should be levied, and therefore orders its abo- 
lition. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Scorr and Dunuap, the Northampton Bank 
burglars, were found guilty by thie jury. 


Revorts were received that the reservation 
Indians had broken loose in Dakota and wore murdering 
settlers. os ; 

Tue Southern Postal Convention assethbled at 
Fortress Monroe on the 25th ult,, and after adopting a 
memorial to Congress adjourned, 


Tue Convention of the Women’s National 
Christian Temperance Union continued in session at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., throughout last week. 


Ex-Governor Mosszs,.of South Carolina, was 
arrested on the 24th upon charges of having comniitted 
fraud while Speaker of the Assembly in 1872. 


Genera Esconepo, of President Lerdo’s staff, 
was arrested ‘on the Texas side of the Rio Grandé by 
United States troops, charged with inciting a revolution 
against Mexico. 

Gro. W. Matse.n, twice Superintendent of 
Police and recently President of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, died af his residence in New York City 
on the 25th ult, 


Governor Younc, of Ohio, relieved all. the 
State troops from further service, and Governor Robin- 
son those composing the First Division, on the 27th. 
The Twenty-Third, of Brooklyn, was received with 
great enthusiasm on its return, on Saturday morning. 


Tue Ohio Democrats met in Convention at 
Columbus on July 24th, and on the following day adopted 
a silver and greenback platform, declared that the Re- 
publican party was responsible for the labor sttikes, and 
nomipated R. M. Bishop, of Cincinnati, for Governer. 


Jupce Parpee postponed the hearing of the 
application for a Receiver for the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., and modified 
the injunction by ordering a credit allowed on ali pre- 
miums fulling due up to the time of the hearing. 


Tue last returns received at the Agricultural 
Department show that the Winter wheat crop, already 
safely barvested, is the largest produced in this country 
for many years. Tbe estimated yield is over 325,000,000 
bushels. In Europe the crops are greatly reduced. 


NorwitTHstaND.nG the excitement of the rail- 
road strike, the price of gold last week did not vary 
much from the rates of the previous week. Monday, 
105% @ 105%; Tuesday, 105% @ 105%; Wednes- 
day, 105% @ 105%; Thursday, 105% @ 105%; 
Frida}, 1055, @ 10534 ; Saturday,105 34. 

Foreign. 

Mipuat Pasa, the banished Turkish Grand 
Vizier, was recalled to Constabdtinople. 

Tue vote censuring Lord Beaconsfield for mak- 
ing a civil appointmeut was rescinded in the British 
Parliament. : ’ . 

Prussta has inaugurated proceedings looking 
to the defense of the Bultic, by dispatching a frigate to 
lay torpedoes. 

Tue Municipal Council of Marseilles, France, 
was dissolved and replaced by a commission of Govern- 
ment nominees. 

Cartarn Crapo and wife succeeded in making 
the voyage from New Bedford, Mass., to Liverpool-in a 
small whale boat. 

Russra announces that she will not treat di- 
rectly with the Porte on the question of peace, but sub- 
mit her propositions to the Great Powers. 


A SUBTERRANEAN telegraph line between Berlin 
and Mayence was completed, and a second will be laid 
this year between Berlin, Hamburg and Kiel. 


Comprtirion began.at Cambridge, England, for 
the formation of a team to participate in the forth- 
coming International Rifle contest at Creedmoor. 

Tuere are indications of an extensive strike 
among coal-miners in Pennsylvania, where Governor 
Hartranft bas now assumed chief control of the forcer. 

Ar a largely attended public meeting at Pesth, 
Hungary, resolutions were passed declaring the exien- 
sion of Ruasia’s power inconsistent with the interests of 
Austro-Hungary. 
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TURKEY. .« COSSACK RECONNOISSANCE ON THE MATCHIN ROAD. 
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TURKEY.—THE RUSSIAN ARMY CROSSING THE DANUBE AT BRAILA. 
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EGYPT.—DEPARTURE OF TROOPS FROM ALEXANDRIA, FOR TURKEY. TURKEY.—THE RUSSIANS TRANSPORTING TRESTLES TO BRIDGE THE DANUBE, NEAR MATCHIN. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—SCENE IN THE ARMORY OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, N, G. S. N. Y.—THE NEW YORK CITY.—YTHE POLICE WATCHING, IN CONCEALMENT, THE CROWD IN TOMPKINS SQUARE, 
TROOPS AWAITING ORDERS. ON THE EVENING OF JULY 25TH. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE RAILROAD STRIKE EXCIPEMENT—WORKINGMEN’S MASS MEETING IN TOMPKINS SQUARE, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 25TH. 


THE REIGN OF MOB LAW. fused to disperse at the command of the Mayor, persons of both sexes ready to extend a sufficient 
: and Sheriff, a mob was collected from the slums, | amount of sympathy with the movers of a riot to 
SIX STATES UNDER ARMS — DETER- | saloons and street corners, and the work of pillage | insure a participation in deeds of lawlessness and 
MINED ASSAULTS “OF RIOTERS and destruction begun. This characteristic of the | violence. 
UPON RAILROAD PROPERTY strike was noticeable in every place where the fire- It was observed that of those killed and wounded 
. men and brakemen quit work. In seasons of in- | in the first firing of the militia at Pittsburgh not one 
= strike among railroad firemen and brake- | tense excitement there will always be found thou- | was known to have been connected with a rail- | their midst, a committee of striking firemen guar- 
‘ men which broke out in Martinsburg, W. Va., ' sands of malcontents, loafers, and disreputable | road, and when the mob had fired the depot at that | anteed the commandants that the strikers would 
on Tuesday, July 17th, and spread cheerfully furnish all the rations re- 
thence to Cumberland, Baltimore, quired without cost. In two locali- 
Pittsburgh and Hornellsville, as ; = : ties the strikers captured small 
narrated in our regular issue of last bodies of troops, but would not per- 
week, extended over such a large mit them to suffer avy injury or in- 
area of valuable territory, resulted dignity. In East Syracuse, where 
in such vast destruction of railroad the men struck on Tuesday, July 
and private property, and invoked 24th, the strikers detailed a force of 
such extraordinary efforts on the their own men to guard and protect 
part of the Federal and State au- the property of the company. They 
thorities, that we prepared for our warned all outsiders, tramps and 
readers a special issue of FRANK communists to keep away from them, 
Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, saying that they could manage their 
which was issued on Saturday. own business. The following after- 
July 28th. noon a stranger, supposed to be from 
That series of illustrations con- New York, appeared among them 
tained but a small portion of the and advised them to burn the build- 
sketches that have been received f i ‘ - : ings of the company, but they drove 
from our artists located in, or spe- BET, z io es ed en se! WON af ; iy him from the yard with drawn pis- 
cially ordered to, the scenes of dis- a ie a ; = | \ tols. And in several other cities the 
turbance ; yet the engravings served strikers assured the railroad authori- 


) nh | ia] I sl) , | | m = 
to give the public a clearer idea of ! L t RCO TY aa | ‘Ue o | 4 \ H ties that they would repel any at- 
the horrors of the contest than could BON conn TON UH a JMMVdiig tempt to destroy or injure the pro- 
“t pen. ' f yea li Ml " PE) | Pelee | ( ae ee ye, we perty of the companies. 
he magnitude of the disaffection ‘ A ; # These incidents indicate that the 
May be imagined when it is known great destruction «f railroad pro- 
that the New York Central and perty has been caused by idle per- 


Hudson River Railroad oy pod sons, taking advantage of what tho 
@ 


aibloys 15,000 men; the strikers intended should be a delay 
ore and Michigan Central, 10,000; of freight trains only, until the com- 


the Erie, 15,500; the Baltimore and anies agreed to pay them livin 
ne tind ‘Ponape a Reape 
cy 20,uy; and the Pennsylvania That we have among us an element 
Central, with its numerous branches, as malicious, dcteteed and desper- 
ioon. _;asanen Jit —— ate as ever appeared in Paris under 


Whit the C ne may be shown in a few 
ve the strike on the Baltimore earée. _— batts , 
ind Ohio road was inaugurated by Two cars, loaded with provisions, 
firemen and brakemen, and the standing at the station at Cumber- 
he cot followed upon Hig ee 4 land, Md., were broken open on Sat- 
neers were soon, willin tent - 
tnd unwillingly, drawn into the dif- urday, July 21st, and the contents car 


ried off by men, women and children, 
ulty. ‘The moment that the strikers without pA show of secresy or fear. 


Bained possession of the railroad NEW YORK.—THE STRIKE ON THE ERIE RAILROAD—RIOTERS STOPPING THE TRAIN CONTAINING THE SECOND DETACHMENT OF THE All through the next morning the 
Woperty in West Virginia, and re- TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT, N. G. 8. N. ¥., AT CORNING, ON JULY 23D, freight-cars between the Union Depot 





place, and an adjoining lumber-yard belonging to 
private parties, it was truly stated that the railroad 
men Jabored hard to extinguish the flames among 
the piles of lumber. At one place, when the County 
Commissioners refused to take measures to supply 
food for the Federal and State troops posted in 
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and the burning buildings, at Pittsburgh, were being 
broken open by plunderers, and hams, sewing- 
machines, hoots, meat, tobacco, and afl species of 
merchantable wares were removed and carried 
boldly through the streets fo homes, or auctioned 
to the highest bidder. Women took barrels of flour 
and rolled them into the tunnel of the Pan-Handle 
road for safe-keeping until they could be carted 
off. A mdb visited Johnson’s gun factory, on Smith- 
field Street, Pittsbufgh, certainly disconnected with 
any railroad, and helped themselves to all the guns 
and revolvers in the place, while another com- 
pletely gutted Brown’s lager establishment, leaving 
scarcely one pane of glass unbroken. 

It i thus seen that the ranks of the men who 
really struck were enormously augmented by the 
rabble of the street, and that much of the destruc- 
tion ot property—even that belonging to railroad 
cambenlen wes done .by local mobs who had no 
immediaté‘grievance to redress. 

By Tuesday night, July 24th, the excitement had 
gained such power that another very noticeable 
leature of the carhival of crime was demonstrated, 
one certainly that did not spring from any differ- 
ences existing between railroad authorities and 
their employés. As if by a preconcerted action, 
strangers appeared in many of the mills and large 
manufacturing establishments of the Eastern, North- 
ern and Western States and endeavored to induce 
the*workmen to engage in an immediate strike. In 
several ape strikes quite formidable in extent 

curred in consequence, while at others open 
threats were made to burn out large factories 
where salaries had been reduced. The introduction 
of this feature changed the struggle from a mere 
strike of railroad firemen aud brakemen into a 
series of labor riots, which in the aggregate form 
a war of labor upon capital. 

By Wednesday, July 25th, there was a general 
stoppage of Northern roads. The Chicago and St. 
Louis roads were controlled by the mob; strikes 
were imminent on the New York Central; the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; and the New 
Jersey-Central roads. The Central Pacific, and the 
Louisvillé, Nashville and Great Southern Com- 
panies acceded to the demands of the employés 
and agreed to restore the former rate of wages on 
the Ist of Angust. The New York Central men 
at Albany struck, and stopped all freight trains, 
Order ‘was restored at Hornellsville, N. Y., the 
military, mustering 1,200 men, being in possession 
of the city. No disturbance had occurred at 
Buflalo, but trouble was anticipated. At Rochester 
the passenger trains passed under guard. A hard- 
looking crowd from Buffalo visited the freight- 
yards east of Rochester and attempted to incite a 
riot, but Were dis wea by the police. 

The citizens of St. Louis, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh and Zanesville, organized vigilance commit- 
tees, and the strikers in the formepcity made several 
futile efforts to induce railroadand workingmen to 
cease work. Shopmen of the Northern Central and 
Baltimore and l’otomac Railroads resolved to con- 
tinue in their places, under a pledge that their 
petition fer a restoration of wages would be justly 
considered by the directors. 

Mass meetings were held in Newark, N. J., on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, but there was no 
disiurbance. Both the raflroad officials and public 
authorities at fort Wayne capitulated to the mob, 
who took possession of the city. No trains were 
aes to go irom or approach the city of 

ndiauapolis. In Kansas City, Mo., strikers closed all 
railroad shops and compelled eniployés in manu- 
facturing works to quit work. At noon on Sunday, 

ly 22d, the employés in the Canada Southern 

workshops at St. Thomas, Ontario, withdrew. A 
riotous assemblage was dispersed by the police in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, July 24th. On Wednes- 
day morning there was a general strike of railroad 
hands in Chicago, and a mob of 2,000, largely com- 
posed of boys, began closing up workshops and 
lactories. 
* By Thursday it appeared as if the backbone of 
the conspiracy was Dedhsen. Compromises between 
striking firemen and railroad superintendents were 
not unfrequent, und in several instances the com- 
panies agreed to restore the former rate of wages. 
The New York Central Railroad was opened on 
the 26th ; the strikers of the De!aware and Hudson 
Canal Company r idered their demand for the 
old scale of wages and resumed work; perfect 
Order was restored on the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing road; travel and traffic were resumed on the 
Erie and New Jersey roads, and the strike on the 
Michigan Central and its branches terminated. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., railroad men resolved to sto 
all freight trains until increased wages were al. 
lowed ; brakemen and firemen on the Pennsylvania 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Road struck on the 
26th; miners of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Company, located in the Scranton Valley, 
demanded an increase, and, failing to secure it, 
struck; and the strikers on the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Road determined to sieze the 
tompany’s offices, and transact all ils business, in- 
cluding ‘the sale of tickets. 

The prospect, as we go to press, is that the worst 
of: this reign) of terror is over, that the disturbing 
elements iu all the large cities are too much over- 
awed by the display of the police and military 
forces to attempt any further serious trouble. 


BLoopy RIOT IN THE STREETS OF CHICAGO. 


The first collision between the authorities and the 
rowdy element occurred on Wednesday, July 25th, 
but the pitched battle’ was fought on Thursday. 
The meb.was composed largely of acknowledged 
Cofmanists, but few railroad strikers and other 
workmen being seen. 

Early in the morning the Commupists held a meet- 
ing in Tutner Hall, in West Y'welfth Street. While 
it was in progress, infofmation: was sent to the 
central police station that large‘crowds were col- 
lecting ‘in the vicinity of Halstead and Sixteenth 
Streets. A’smali squad of officers at once repaired 
to the Turner Hall and dispersed the crowd, who 
passed down Halstead Street and helped to swell 
tne mob in: that locality, which was momentarily 
inereasing.to thousands. > f 

The crowd 4vas more or less scattered all along 
Halstead Street andyon Sixteenth Street, from the 
Halstead to the Jefferson Street Viaducts, and as 
‘there were no police present the mob spent the 
time in shouting and throwing stones at the round- 
house and the cars, while the ridtérs were con- 
stantly increasing and becoming more boisterous. 

‘The news of this mob-and their disorderly action 
was announced at the West Twelfth Street Station, 
and Lieutenant Callahan i diately dispatched 
Sergeant Butler, with a sqnad of fifteen men, to the 
Viaduct and telegraphed to the Central Station for 
help. Butler’s men marched to the Viaduct, and 
@it the tA were met with derisive Yells and 
charged with being the. cause of all the trouble. 
On approaching the Viaduct the mob fell back 
somewhat; but those in the rear, on seeing the 
commotion, stood their ground and prepared tor 
an assault. The officers marched boldly forward 

driving the men before them. When they reache 
the south side of the Viaduct they had the whole 
mob ot fully five thousand to face. 

The men in the mob were more discreet and kept 

respectful distance, but the boys, relying upon 











their youth, remained close by and pelted the blue- 
coats with stones. The police stood their ground 
for about a quarter of an oe without firing much. 

At this time there were within a radius of two 
blocks of the viaduct 7,000 men and boys. They 
seemed to be closing up on the police from all direc- 
tions, and were all the time keeping up a lively 
shower of stones and sticks. By skulking behind 
fences and freight cars they were able to get very 
near the police. 

The rioters were close enough now for the police 
to do some effective work, but with so small a squad 
nothing could be done but to stand their ground 
and scare off the crowd until reinforcements should 
arrive ; so the men fired a few rounds pretty close 
to the thickest part of the gathering. 

As the ammunition began to give out, Sergeant 
Butler ordered his men to fire at once and rapidly, 
and then to move north across the viaduct toward 
the station. The crowd seeing the police retreat 
grew bold and began to attack them. 

The situation was critical, but just as the men 
were beginning to despair Colonel Agramonte’s 
cavalry was seen charging up Halstead Street, and 
the crowd melted away before them. Field & 
Lieter’s and J. V. Farwell & Co.’s, heavy wagons 
also came up loaded with detachments of police 
from the Madison and Harrison Street Stations. 
The crowd then retired to a position out of range 
on all sides of the soldiers, who marched down the 
street to the bridge toward Twenty-second Street, 
where a crowd from the packing-houses-at the 
stock-yards was reported to be concentrating at the 
rolliug mills, The combined torces arrived just in 
time to save Lieutenant Carbery and a force of 
fourteen men from being overpowered. 

A sharp fight ensued, in which three more of the 
rioters were killed and a number on each side 
wounded. The Second regiment with a brass field 
piece, came up just as the fight was over and 
marched back with the patrol. The cavalry spent 
the atternoon in charging up and down Halstead 
and the narrow cross streets and capturing the 
rioters, over a hundred of whom were sent to the 
stations. Twelve persons were killed, and from 
fifteen to twenty-five severely injured. 


DEPARTURE OF THE NINTH REGIMENT, 
N.G. S.N. Y., FoR ALBANY. 


The Ninth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., under orders 
trom the Governor through General Shaler, left New 
York on Tuesday alternoon, July 24th, for Albany. 
As the special train was passing by the depot at 
Scarborough,some workingmen threw stones at it, 
and two of the command were struck. At Pough- 
keepsie a telegram was received to the effect that 
the mob had crossed the river into Bast Albany, and 
advising that the train be run in slo Prepara- 
tions for the worst were made by the4officers. ‘The 
train was stopped at Greenbush, eight miles below 
Albany, and a company sent forward to take pos- 
session of the drawbridge. When the troops had 
accomplished this, the train rushed across it, the 
windows being closed, and all the soldiers remain- 
ing perfectly quiet. 

A few minutes after the train crossed the draw- 
bridge it arrived at Albany, and was met by Gen- 
eral Carr and Ritle Inspector Hardinge and by 


: several hundred people, who welcomed it quite 


heartily. The men alighted and marched into the 
Delavan House to supper, 

Crowds of people were in and around the Dela- 
van. Many of them were railroad men who, des- 
pite the vigilance of the officers aud sentries, man- 
aged to give the boys assurances of their friendli- 
ness and fraternal feelings. 

There were also frequent crowds of idle persons 
who made threatening gestures to the troops. After 
supper orders were issued to bivouac the men for 
the night at Martin’s Hall, on Beaver and Read 
Streets, and on the following morning the men were 
marched to the freight-yard where they expelled 
the mob and took possession of the railroad prop- 
erty at that point. After leaving the freight-yard 
the rioters visited in regular order the round-house 
and elevator, and forced the men to cease work. 
Thence the men surged across the old railroad 
bridge spanning the Hudson at the foot of Lumber 
Street, and when once on'the Greenbusn side an 
attempt was made to tear up the tracks there, but 
failing in this the tracks were spiked, thus stopping 
all movements of freight from west to east and 
south. All the freight-cars at West Albany were 
moved west after the rioters were driven off. 


PROGRESS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT 
TO HORNELLSVILLE, 


THe last detachment of the ‘Twenty-third Regi- 
ment, N.G.S. N.'Y., left Brooklyn on July 23d, and 
reached Elmira early onthe 24th. In consequence 
of a report that the mob would attempt to capture 
this detachment at Cotning, one. company of the 
first detachment was ordered from Hornelisville to 
disperse the rioters, On reaching Corning it was 
found that a baggage-car had been placed across 
the track, several engines disabled, and the rails 
torn, twisted, and otherwise injured. 

Under the protection of the troops, construction 
men repaired the tracks and righted the cars and 
engines so that the soldiers could proceed on their 
journey. The rioters ran ahead and continued de- 
stroying property and tearing up rails. At the 
upper bridge, rails were torn up and wedged in 
the middle of the track. ‘Ihe construction gang, 
supported by the militia, crept forward slowly, and 
as fast as they repaired the damage, the main body 
of troops followed. Tiere was a brisk encounter 
with the mob at Painted Post, and with this the 
exciting journey to Horuellsville was finished. 


‘*Boss’’ AMMON, LEADER OF THE Forr 
WAYNE STRIKERS. 


The Trainmen’s Union, which inaugurated the 
ra strike, was organized between June 2d and 

uly 10th. It was started when the Pennsylvania 
Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
ordered the reduction of ten per cent. in the 
wages, to take effect on June Ist. Mr. R. A. 
Amuton, then employed on the Fort Wayne Road, 
yas dismissed from the service, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the organization of the Union. Three 
years ago, when the engineers struck, the firemen 
took their positions at the throttle, and there was 
no interruption to business. .This time it was con- 
cluded to begin at the other end of the trains, and 
flagmen, brakémen, conductors, and firemen took 
the oath, which the members refuse to disclose. 
Ammon was the first to sign the roll and take the 
oath, and following came the names of the Fort 
Wayne men. ‘This was all the organization there 
was about it. After the tronbles broke out, Am- 
mon or; ed his men as.a military body, captured 
aq ity of muskets at an armory, ahd placed a 
strong guard over the property of the railroad 
company to protect it {rom thieves and incendiaries. 
His men threw up breastworks at Wood’s Run, on 
the outskirts of Alleghany, where all passenger 
trains were stopped and searched to prevent their 
entrance into Pittsburgh. 


THE WORKINGMEN’S MEETING IN TOMPKINS 
Square, New York Ciry. 





The loudly announced demonstration of working- 


men in Tompkins Square, New York, on Wednes- 
day Evening, July 25th, was a remarkably quiet 
affair. Ample precautions had been taken by 
the Police Cémmissioners and General Shaler to 
promptly check any disturbance. At the time of 
the opening of the meeting there were massed in 
the Fifth Street Police Station four hundred and filty 
men from the First, Fourth, Ninth, Tenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth, and Twenty-seventh Precincts, 
and the western steamboat squad was gathered 
under the command of Inspeétor Murray and Cap- 
tains McCullough, Byrnes, and McElwaine. In the 
Union Market Station one hundred and thirty men 
from the Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, Thirteenth, and 
Eleventh Precincts, under Captain Cherry, nine 
sergeants, and nine roundsmen, were in readiness. 
In the square about two hundred officers were 
massed behind a wall in one corner. They were 
almost unnoticed by the multitude, and the glare 
of calcium lights was not cast upon them. The 
officers sat nearly motionless, and in the shade 
were not easily to be seen. 

The Seventh Regiment was in readiness to march 
from the armory at a moment’s notice, and in case 
of necessity several thousand troops could have been 
placed on the streets within ten minutes. Speeches 
were made in the English and German languages, 
and at their close a party of roughs who had 
listened to the speeches formed in procession and 
started toward Eighth Street. The tact was almost 
instantly made known in the Fifth Street Police 
Station. Inspector pony & with Captains McCul- 
lagh and Byrnes and one hundred men, hurried up 
First Avenue to Eighth Street, and thence eastward | 
toward Tompkins Square. The procession was en- 
countered, and Inspector Murray fearlessly ap- 
proached the crowd, saying: ‘‘Gentlemen, a 
procession will not be permitted. I order you to 
disperse.” The Inspector’s words were hooted, 
and were followed with a shower of bricks and 
stones. He and Captains McCullagh and Byrnes 
were strnck with bricks. They were merely di:- 
abled through their wounds, yet they rallied their | 
mea, and made a terrific charge upon the roughs, 
who were quickly put to flight. Inspector Murray’s 
shoulder was injured, and Captains McCullagh and 
Byrnes suffered from their injuries. With this ex- 
ception there was no disturbance. 


METROPOLITAN FISH. 
THE FULTON STREET WHOLESALE FISH 
MARKET, 


HE general interruption of provision receipts in 

New York occasioned by the railroad strikes 
Has attracted special attention to the city’s supply 
of fish. Meat of all kinds went up suddenly several 
cents per pound during tle troubles, and, while the 
doubt existed as to how long the rise would con- 
tinue, householders were constrained to seek for a 
substitute to provide their tables. Happily the 
supply was equal to the emergency. A leading 
dealer being ‘* interviewed ”’ on July 26th as to the 
effect of the strike on his trade, replied: ‘‘ None 
whatever ; enough fish have arrived in this city to 
supply the local demands, For two days the ship- 
ments to the watering-places were cut off in con- 
sequence of the strike. The trade in fish, that is, 
supplying the watering-places, is very large. There, 
for example, is the order of the Grand Union Hotel 
of Saratoga, yesterday: 300 pounds of salmon, 200 
of Spanish mackerel, 300 of halibut, 300 lobsters, 
200 fresh mackerel, and 300 bass. All kinds of 
choice fish have been in great abundance all Sum- 
mer. The prices have not been materially affected 
by the strike. Salmon has sold at retail as low as 
12%4c. per pound. Spanish mackerel 15 cents, and 
other fish in proportiun. The fresh salmon season 
is now drawing to a close. It will be remembered 
it opened twenty days earlier than usual, and now 
it is closing twenty days earlier than customary for 
the last ten years. Soft-shell crabs are unusually 
abuodant just now, and are selling at seventy-five 
cents per dozen. The trade in frogs has grown to 
quite an extent during the last year or so. For a 
time people had a dislike to them, but I guess they 
eat as much as 800 or 1,000 pounds per day now. 
They come from Ontario, Canada. Of green turtle 
there is now about 1,000 head in market—an un- 
usually large supply—selling at twelve cents a 
pound. ‘The sale of brook trout has considerably 
diminished lately, the hard times having had a very 
bad effect upon the market. I don’t believe there: 
are over fifty pounds per weck sold: in this city. 
The strike has had no effect upon the market, be- 
cause a large majority of the hotel men have stored 
meat away in their reirigerators to mect the pre- 
sent contingency.” 

The scene at the Fulton Fish Market which we 
illustrate this week is at this season-of the year 
very lively. Men are hurrying here and there. 
dressed in blouses and besmeared with fish. ‘he | 
floor is so slimy that a slip is probable at every 
step. Great boxes of fish are being opened, eels 
are lying in great piles, large scales are hanging 
around the building, and in the midst of all this 
bustle and confusion bookkeepers are carefully 
noting down the sales and figuring up their ac- 
counts. The trade in fish is simply enormous, 
thousands of boxes being disposed of in a single 
day. During Lent the sales vary greatly, more 
being sold on the days which precede the strict 
fast days than when flesh meat is allowed to be 
eaten. On ‘Thursday the sale is three times as 
great as on any other day, retailers and faiilies 
buying in great supplies for their Friday’s use. 

The three kinds of fish for which there is the 
greatest demand are cod, halibut, and haddock ; 
codfish, however, being far in advance of the other 
two. The codfish is caught off the coasts of Maine 
and Nantucket, it havmg almost entirely disap- 
peared from the shores of Eastern Massachusetts, 
and the few fish that are still found there being of 
a very inferior quality. It is canght at a depth of 
from thirty to one hundred and twenty fathoms, by 
trawling. The trawls are set for two or three hours, 
or from tide to tide, when they are grappled and 
hauled to the surface, bearing great weights of 
living fish. The fish is then carried to Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, where it is shipped by rail to this 
city, or is brought direct to New York in the 
smacks, in which case it is kept alive. The halibut 
comes irom New England, and haddock from New 
Jersey and Sandy Hook ; ‘Hounders are caught off 
Long Island; they have a great sale among the 
poorer classes. 

The reason for a large margin in prices on smelts 
may be. found in the fact that the shipments of this 
iavorite fish from Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia lack somewhat of that toothsomeness pos- 
sessed by the shiners ensnared by the delicate 
shrimp and caught by h. « and line in our own 
waters. These latter command at all times high 
prices. The frost fish, which are sometimes sold 
under the name of ‘ smelts,” are considered of 
little consequenee by the dealer, and can be bought 





by the barrel at a low figure. It may be also 
mentioned here that there are no fresh-water smelts 


| ening sea which came rollin 


in our market. Perch come from New Jersey, as 

does also the delicious black-bass. All these are 

caught with a hook. Eels, for which New York 
| has a@ great market, are caught off Sandy Hook, 
and are speared. The pike and the whitefish are 
| caught in nets. The latter come trom the great 
| lakes, and are brought to New York, lrozen stiff, 
by steamboats and railroads, quick transportation 
being necessary. 

The fish trade is carried on according to the 
soundest principles of political economy ; nothing 
is lost. The heads are utilized for lobster bait and 
for manure, and the scales are manulactured 
into the false jewelry which is so much worn by 
women of the middle classes. 








BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL, 


BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 





CHAPTER XL.—THE FIRST AT THE ASSIGNATION, 
HE time was sunset: The place was a lonely 
T spot, lost amongst the sandy dunes of the 
Landes, on the southwest coast of France, 
The afternoon was wild and dreary; cold, gray 
banks of clouds obscured the sky, and the shades 
of an early twilight were creeping over the dark- 
in upon the level 
sands with stormy grandeur. The tide was coming 
in, dark with fs tribute of rack and tangle, from 
which countless tiny crabs ran quickly back again 
into the bosom of the deep, while the hollow thun- 
der of the waves almost drowned the croak of the 
solitary night-bird overhead; the howling of the 
wind and the shriek of the stormy petrel, skim- 


| ming past on the breast of the hurrying waters. 


Half an hour before, the sun’s bloody disk, like 
a ball of fire, had appeared, poised on the edge of 
that watery wilderness, but now it had disappeared, 
and all was cold and gray, and dreary—gray was 
the wintry sky above, gray was the murmuring 
sea, the mists of evening, the long, low shore, an 
the — pinions of the broad-winged gull that 
hovered above the glimmering surge-wreaths, all 
bore the same dul], neutral tint. 

Solitude reigned supreme in that desolate spot. 

For miles and miles, far as the eye could reach, 
no trace of human life appeared —no, not so much 
as the far-off sail of some little fishing craft hur- 
rying in on the stormy night rack, or the form of 
a solitary mussel-picker; all was dreariness, silence 
and melancholy. ‘To the right, to the left, lay the 
lonely shore, level and misty; behind stretched the 
long, low line of sandy dunes, broken by small 
eminences that could not be called hills, destitute 
of shrub or tree, and in front lay the cold, wild 
sea, ebbing and flowing, murmuring and seething, 
with its dull, eternal plunge on the wet weed- 
strewn sands. 

It seemed, indeed, the end of the world, a rem- 
nant of that primeval chaos over the face of whose 
waters the Spirit. of God had brooded e’er light 
was made. One would have said that the foot of 
man had never passed that way. 


the rabbits running out of their burrows in the 
sand-hills, and the curlew drifting landwards, were 
startled at the apparition of a man. 

At first sight the man seemed scarcely a human 
being, dimly discernible in the deepening twilight, 
but more like a dark, detached fragment of stone 
to which chance had given a fantastic form in the 
dark, or the genius of Solitude, motionléss and 
silent, amidst the eternal ravings of the wind and 
waves. le. was seated at the base of a huge red 
sandstone boulder, which could be seen for miles 
reund, and which the peasants called the Devil's 
Landmark ; and, doubtless, had some stray smuggler 
or belated shrimp-fisher come by that way, he 
would have taken that tall, dark, solitary figure 
for great Satan in person, taking a survey of his 
dominions. 

Hours had come and gone, and still the stranger 
moved tiot; the afternoon had waned to dusk, the 
sun had set in a sea of blood, and the twilight, was ¢ 
deepening into night, ‘but still he remained silent 
and impassable, seated on a stone, with his head 
resting on his hand, and his eyes fixed on the 
horizon to northwards. mt 

At ‘last, far away in the distance, a lurid star 


appeared glaring through the evening mists, grow- _ 
‘ing Jarger and larger; with flames that seemed to 


shoot up into the sky. It was the beacon-fire on 
the promontory beyond lonthievre, which, lighted 
always as night comes on, warned homeward. bound 
vessels and fishing-luggers off the dangerous quick- 
sands stretching below. 

At the sight of this flaming signal the dark, 
statue-like figure of this: strange man we. have 
spoken of, who had chosen such a dismal scene for 
his solitary méditations, detached himself silently 
from the side of the sandstone giant against which 
he had been sitting, and took his way leisurely 
along the low, level shore towards the little fishing 

ort of Ponthievre, invisible in the evening mists, 

ut the lights -ot which, few and far between, 
began to twinkle dimly through the monientarily 
increasing darkness. Half an hour’s walk brought 
him to the first squalid houses of the miserable, 
half-deserted town; then he crossed a rotten, 
wooden drawbridge,. supported by rusty chains) 
above the slimy Sack waters, and entered “the 
narrow, ill-lighted street that led to the dit 
reputable. little ‘cabaret where he was staying: 
Before he had gone ten steps, however, he met# 
man, tall, dressed in deep mourning, and evidently 
a stranger to the place. 

The first comer-immediately went up and ed 
dressed this person, whom he divined had comt 
to seek for him. 4 

“ You are leoking for me, I presume ?” said he 

‘¢ Yes, monsieur,” answered the other, ee 
his hat respectfully, in a manner which gave e 
dence that he was a well-bred gentleman's serv 
—he spoke with a nerong foreign accent. 

“On the part.of Mr. Fiennes” _ 

‘Yes, monsieur,” with a deep sigh that # 
almost a sob. - 

“ You bring me a message from him, then ? 

“Alas! Yes, monsieur.” 


“ 


“Ts he ill P’ 

“ He is dead.” ¢ 

“ Dead!” ; 

“ Yes, monsieur; he has been foully murde 





And yet, on the evening of which I am speaking, * 
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by his natural brother, Mr. Claude La Touche,” 
answered Dierckx, while the tears ran down his 
cheeks, 

“ By Claude La Touche, his natural brother ! 
What do you mean, man ?”’ 

“Oh! yes, monsieur. It is a long story, but you 
will soon hear all about it.’’ 

‘TI suppose the police are on his track ?” said 
Rakewell Fiennes. 

**] believe so, monsieur ; but the criminal is not 
taken yet, However, he has a woman with him 
which makes them hopeful they will catch him 
soonet:’? 

“Indeed! Who is this woman ?” 

‘A person by the name of Skinner, monsieur.”’ 

“ Oh!” said Rakewell Fiennes. ‘ I think I may 
be able to help the police. We shall see.” 





CHAPTER XLI.—IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER OF THE 
KING. 


WO years had passed away, and again it was 

the height of a brilliant London season. Town 
was full to overflowing with gay people, whose 
carriages, as usual, blocked up the Row about 
Hyde Park Corner, and whose names filled the 
aristocratic columns of the Court Journal and 
Morning Post ; while crowds of human butterflies, 
delicate hued, yet glittering, thronged the walk 
on sweet Spring mornings, called forth, like their 
fragile-winged prototypes of the woods and fields, 
by the golden splendour of that early sunshine 
which gladdens every heart. 

And amidst that dazzling scene, when all the 
patrician grace and beauty of England vied with 
each other in ps agin d their lovely faces and ele- 
gant toilets, Lady Diana Charteris still reigned 
a queen; every day she was to be seen driving in 
the parks, side by side with Lady Aylesford, in her 
— barouche, or walking in the Row with 
Madame Ja Duchesse, lovely as ever, smiling and 
graceful, a beautiful Undine without a soul. 

Sometimes handsome Cecil Burlingford accom- 
panied her (leonine Cicil was not married yet, for 
all that half the young ladies in London were 
dying for him; and his bearded face, with its 
honest blue eyes, was graver than of old); but 
oftener she was to be seen walking with a tall, 
thin, distinguished-looking man of about forty, 
with an imperious carriage, brown complexion, 
and dark gray, penetrating eyes. His all absorb- 
ing passion tor the Marquis of Aylesford’s lovely 
sister was perfectly well known, and the world 
whispered that soon, very soon, Lady Diana Char- 
teris would have bade farewell to her maiden 
name, to be known from henceforth in European 
society as Her Royal Highness Princesse Nicholas 
of Gata- Koski. 

But by-and-by another whisper began to be 
heard—a whisper that gained ground every day, 
and people turned to look after her with glances 
of pitying curiosity as she passed along, while the 
look of anxious care that had begun to haunt the 
prince’s proud, gray eyes deepened ominously as 
times went on, for he knew that the world was 
saying she would never be a bride on earth. 

She was killing herself, people said—such a cease- 
less whirl of gayety, so many dejenners, svirées, 
balls, concerts and operas were too much for her 
strength ; and the hours she nightly spent in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of heated drawing-rooms or 
on crowded staircases, together with broken sleep 
and restless days, passed in a round of visiting 
and other dissipations, were neither more nor less 
than death to her in her delicate state of health, 
for she had been ordered to spend the previous 
Winter at Nice, and had only just returned in 
time for the London season. 

The handsomely appointed carriage of a certain 
eminent physician, was often to be seen now 
standing before the great colonnade of Lord Ayles- 
ford’s house in Park Lane, and the great man 
honestly said that if Lady Diana did not give up 
her present mode of life, and retire to some place 
where she could enjoy perfect rest and quiet she 
would never live to see another Spring. 

** You think so, do you ?” her ladyship answered, 
with a light laugh; “but if I followed your pre- 
scription, doctor, I should be dead in a week—and 
so much the better,” she added to herself. 

After the death of her lover, Lady Diana had 
been seized with brain fever; and from the mo- 
ment she was taken from the clasp of his dead 
arms and carried out of the room, she remained 
for many weeks in a merciful state of unconscious. 
ness to her sorrows. 

Death shunned her pillow, however, as he 
always does when he is ak pee for ; and those who 
loved her best, and watched most faithfully around 
her bed, sighed when his shadow passed from that 
fair face, for they knew that he would have come 
as a deliverer, 

And so she woke to the living death of her 
dying life, and to a consciousness that was im- 
measurably worse than the ravings of delirium. 

Thus, in those days of her utter despair she 
called upon Death, and he fled from her; night 
and day she wearied Heaven with the importunity 
of her agonized prayers to die. She would have 
killed herself but that she feared to be banished 
from that bright land where he awaited her com- 
ing as his brile for all eternity. 

is image, calm and noble, haunted her nightly 
dreams ; his voice, like soft, deep music, whispered 
to her inmost soul as in those never-to-be-forgot- 
ten days when they had sat together in the melting 
twilight and breathed their vows of undying love, 
with hands locked fast in each other's. Regret un- 
speakable turned the earth into a Limbo where 
sufferings indiscribable contended with the mem- 
ory of a happiness now lost for ever on earth. 

Then she fled to a convent of Carmelites, in 
France, as if by flying from the world she could 
hope to fly from hersedf ; but the horrid monotony 
of that life inside the grilles, the awful solitude, 
haunted alone by the ghost of her dead love, drove 
her to the verge of melancholy madness. She left 
it, therefore, and plunged again into the vortex of 
fashionable dissipation. Here, at least, she found 
distraction. : 

People meeting her night after night at crowded 
assemblies, watching the brilliancy of her eyes, the 
lovely flush on her cheeks, and the smile with 
which she brought the haughtiest coronets to her 
feet, said “she has forgotten him; at last her 
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grief has worn itself out”; and gradually the 
story was forgotten, for the world has so many 
things to oceupy its busy mind with that it soon 
learns to forget, 

There was but one thing left to remind them of 
that past romance, and even that they were al- 
most used to now. 

Ever since that never-to-be- forgotten night of 
anguish and horror, when Lady Diana had te- 
ceived her betrothed hushand’s last sigh breathed 
out in his parting kiss upon her lips, she bad borne 
about with her aliving proof of the despair she 
had then endured. 

For a long while after ber illness, all kinds of 
loving stratagems had been devised to prevent her 
from seeing her face in the glass, but when at last 
she did so, she gazed in silent wonder scarcely 
tecognizing her own countenance. The beautiful 
fair hair that had crowned that stately head with 
gold, was now as white as snow. Her French; 
maid, Madame Duclos, had dressed it with con- 
summate skill, placing a natty bow of pale blue 
satin tastefully amongst its silvery masses, 80 that 
Lady Diana, seeing a lovely face like that of some 
French marquise of the viewx régime looking out 
at her from the toilet-glass, believed at first that 
they had been powdering her hair, and inquired the 
meaning of such a masquerade, with a frown that 
had some of her old spirit in its hauteur. But 
she was gradually undeceived. 

(To be continued.) 








The Highest Monument in the World. 


Tue new cast-iron spire of the cathedral at Rouem 
has just been completed. The Semaine Religieuse 
of that diocese publishes the following particulars 
relative to the comparative heights of the principal 
monuments of the globe as contrasted with this new 
work. None of the structures raised by the hand 
of man has made so magnificent or so lofty a 
pedestal for the Christian cross. The dome of St- 
Peter’s at Rome, the marvel of modern art, thrown 
up to the skies by the genius of Bramante and 
Michael Angelo, has raised the emblem to 452 feet 
above the ground ; St:asburg, the highest cathedral 
in all France, reaches, with its celebrated clock 
tower, 465 feet; Amiens, 439 feet; Chartres, 399 
feet; Notre Dame, at Paris, hus only 222 feet. The 
Paris Pantheon, considered one of the boldest edi- 
fices, does not exceed 308 feet, the cross included. 
On another side, the highest pyramid, that of 
Cheops, measures 478 feet according to some 
travelers, 465 feet according to others, and this 
latter calculation is the one generally adopted—a 
height which no human construction has hitherto 
exceeded. The pyramid of Chephrem has 436 
feet, that of Mycorenus 177 feet. Among more 
modern edifices, the dome of St. Paul’s, Londen, 
has 360 feet; that of Milan, 375 feet; the Hotel de 
Ville of Brussels, 352 feet; the Square Tower of 
Asinelli (Italy), 351 feet; the dome of the Invalides, 
Paris, 344 feet; St. Sophia, at Constantinople, only 
rises to 190 feet; the leaning tower of Pisa to 187 
feet ; the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, to 144 feet; the 
Pantheon of Agrippa to 141 feet; the Observatory 
of Paris to 88 feet. The dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, including its statue, reaches 307 feet 
in height, Trinity Church steeple being 284 feet. 
From these figures, which are given in round num- 
bers, it will be seen that the Spire of Rouen, which 
has a height of 492 feet, is the most elevated monu- 
ment in the world. The old one, commenced in 
1544 on the plans of Robert Kecquet, destroyed by 
the fire of September 15th, 1872, and which was 
justly considered one of the boldest and most per- 
fect works in existence, had a height of 433 feet. 
It was, therefore, 59 feet less than the present 
spire. 





Mexican Mines. 

A RECENT traveler in Mexico, who visited the 
mines during his journeys, says that he was much 
astonished at seeing the men who carry the ore 
come out of the mine, each with one eye shut. The 
foreman, seeing his surprise, explained the matter. 
He said the candles belonging to the /arateros (who 
drill and blast) do not give sufficient light in the 
drifts, where it is consequently quite dark, but 
where, nevertheless, the éarateros see well enough 
not to run their heads against the rocks. But on 
emerging into daylight they would be blinded did 
they not take precautionary measures. For this 
reason, as they approach the mouth of the shaft, 
at the point where they catch the first glimpse of 
light, they drop the ten of one eye, and keep 
this down while discharging their ore and until 
they have redescended the shaft. When they are 
againin the dark they open the eye kept hitherto in 
reserve, and at once they see everything distinctly ; 
while the other eye, previously open and blinded 
somewhat by the daylight, perceives nothing at all. 


The Original of Scott’s ‘‘ Rebecca.” 


WASHINGTON JRvING, in early life, became ac- 
quainted with a very intelligent and beautifu) 
Jewess in Philadelphia, by the name of Rebecca 
Gratz. This acquaintance ripened into love, in 
which both shared, and Irving proposed marriage, 
and was accepted on the condition that the parents 
of the lady would consent to the union of their 
daughter with a Gentile. The Hebrew religion for- 
bade such a marriage, and, though the parents es- 
teemed the suitor highly, they could not bring their 
minds to consent to a violation of so sacred a 
regulation of their faith. The attachment was so 
strong between the lady and Irving that nothing 
but their elevated sense of duty of a child to paren- 
tal authority kept them from wedding. They re- 
solved, however, that in sentiment they would 
remain true to each other through life and never 
wed. It was during this state of their relations 
that Irving made his first visit to Sir Walter Scott. 
The latter had already made for himself an undying 
reputation as an author, and the former, with his 
literary productions, had attracted the attention of 
the “Wizard of the North,’? who was at that time 
incubating in his mind that wonderful story of 
‘‘Tvanhoe.”’ Personal intercourse with Irving so 
won upon Scott’s confidence that he sketched to 
him the plan of the story, confessing, at the same 
time, that he felt the need of a heroine other than 
Rowena. Irving's heart and head were tull of his 
romantic love for Rebecca Gratz, and he modestly 





proffered to furnish Scott with a heroine, many ot 
the incidents connected with whom should be drawn | 
from real lite. The offer was accepted, and Irving's | 
Rebecca, mntually pledged to him with unwedded 
earthly fidelity, stood as the model of the immortal 
Rebecca cf ‘ lyanhoe.”’ Scott, of course, adapted 


it to the exigengies of his eons but the great ideal 
as furnished by Irving was unchanged. It is known 
to every one that Irving never was married, ané 
those who were intimate with him knew also, or 
believed, that the cause of it was an early attach- 
ment, about which a cloud of mystery hung, ren- 
dering him insensible to the blandishments and 
charms of other women by whom he was highly 
esteemed, and in the breasts of some it was sup- 
posed a warmer sentiment existed. Rebecca Gratz, 
gentle and loving, with heart and hand ever open 
to suffering and sorrow, remained true to her 
blighted faith, and, like Irving, died unwedded. 





A Royal Train. 

Tue Empress of Russia’s train, fitted for sanatory 
purposes, has carriages of the American type, with 
a walk from end toend. At each side is a double 
row of beds, with spring supports to ease joltings. 
The subsidiaries are a mattress on an elastic frame, 
two pillars, a cloth below and a counterpane. 
Should the invalid’s head require to be raised, 
there is an appliance for that purpose. If he can 
use his hands a moveable shelf for the articles he 
may need is at his disposal. There are sixteen 
Sele in each carriage. Attached to the train is a 
cooking-carriage, a provision-room, and two doc- 
tor’s store-rooms, with linen, lint, bandages, etc. 
There are carriages for the nurses, etc., and in 
some, instead of beds, are chairs which can be con- 
verted into beds or sofas. ‘Ihe Emperor, Empress 
and Court inspected the train before it left the 
camp, and took part in the vocal service of prayer 
by which the event was accompanied. 


How Cooke the Actor Stopped the Stage 
Thunder. 

Wuen the theatre came to Berwick, young Cooke 
would have attended every performance, but his 
funds would not permit, and many were the schemes 
he devised for a surreptitious entrance. One of 
these, told by himself, is extremely ludicrous. One 
night he slipped through the stage-door before the 
keeper was posted, or any of the employés about, 
and, groping his way behind the scenes, sought for 
a place where he might remain concealed until the 
curtain rose, when he hoped to be able to ensconce 
himself in some obscure spot unobserved and get a 
glimpse of the performance. In a remote corner 
he found # very large barrel—nothing could be 
better for his purpose. Dropping himself into it he 
found at the botiom two twenty-lour-pound cannon- 
balls, about which, however, he did not trouble 
himself. Little did he imagine that he had taken 
retuge in the macnine by which the Theatre Royal, 
Berwick, produced its stage thunder. But so it was. 
Just as the last bars of the overture were being 
played, the property-man tied a piece of carpet 
over the top of the barrel, without perceiving in the 
dark its living occupant, raised it in his arms, no 
doubt wondering at its extraordinary weight, and 
carried it to the side scenes. The play was Mac- 
beth, which opens with thunder and lightning. As 
the curtain bell sounded, away he sent the machine 
rolling. Horribly trightened, and pounded by the 
cannon balls, Cook roared out lustily, and fighting 
to release himself, sent the barrel on to the stage, 
burst off the carpet head, and rolled out in front ot 
the audience, scattering the three witches right and 
leit. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The British Peace Treaty with 
Dahomey. 


An important event occurred at Whydah on May 12th, 
being the conclusion of a treaty of peace between 
Queen Victoria and Gelele, King of Dahomey. About a 
year ago a British subject, living at Whydah, was ill- 
treated by the authorities of that town, and Sir W. 
Hewitt, the Commodore on the West Coast of Africa, 
imposed a fine of five hundred puncheons of palm-oil on 
the King of Dahomey. That Royal personage declared 
that the One should be paid in powder and shot, and 
then, seizing some French merchants at Whydah, 
vowed that their lives should be forfeited on the first 
hostile movement made by the British. Since then a 
strict blockade of the Dahomey seaboard has been 
maintained by the British squadron in those waters. 
But King Gelele has lately shown a desire to compro- 
mise the matter. He gave effect to this wish by paying 
two hundred puncheons of oil, which were embarked 
by the mail steamer for conveyance to England. On 
the morning of the same day Captain Sulivan, of the 
Sirius, landed from H. M. S. Cygnet, accompanied by 
several officers, and proceeded to Whydah, about three 
miles north of the beach. The track was through bush 
and. swamp, till a wide lagoon obliged the party of 
English officers to transfer themselves into a very long 
but narrow canoe, poled along by a man at each end. 
The native dignitaries crossed on foot some hundred 
yards to the eastward. Here the scene was most strik- 
ing. The dense jungle from which they had just 
emerged lay behind them. In front was the stagnant 
water, on which their canoes rested. On their right 
was a straggling procession—caboceers with large um- 
brellas, soldiers and officials of all sorts, and all round 
was the guard specially charged to protect the visitors. 
Beyond the lagoon was a jungle undergrowth, with 
stately wild cotton-trees and graceful palms. The heat 
was very great, the time being near noon. On the 
north side of the lagoon the procession was again formed, 
and, after a short delay under a magnificent cotton- 
tree, the party reached Whydah. They were received 
by a great number of soldiers and with a renewed out- 
burst of native music. The Avogan, or Governor of 
the district, advanced, with a numerous suite, to wel- 
come them. He was a very large but muscular man, 
clothed in a toga of colored cotton. The conference 
began by Captain Sulivan reading the treaty, clause by 
clause, to a native interpreter, who had received an 
English education at one of the British mission stations 
on the coast. Meanwhile a body of soldiers kept the 
ground. Behind them a confused multitude of natives 
made all the noise they could by their voices, aided by 
tomtoms, horns, fifes and rattles. The treaty having 
been agreed to by the Avogan, more hand-shaking en- 
sued. Then water was offered to ‘cool their hearts ”’; 
after which champagne, beer, and other liquids of a 
contrary effect were given to the visitors, with a present 
of bullocks, fowls and yams. The crowd were then in- 
formed that peace and friendship now existed between 
Queen Victoria and King Gelele. 


The Russians Crossing the Danube. 


On June 21st the Russians crossed the Danube at 
several points into the territory previously commanded 
by the Turkish forces. One of our foreign pictures re- 
presents an incident in the formation of tbe bridge by 
which the Czar’s army crossed into the DVobrudscha. 
Rafts were constructed, cach of which, as soon as com- 
pleted, was towed to its position at the end of the line 
of its fellows, where it was duly lashed and secured until 
the time arrived for swinging the bridge across the 
river. The sketch was taken on the day the Russians 


crossed, and represents a raft loaded with men and huge 
wooden horses er trestles approaching the Matchin 
bank. Matchin Was entered on June 23d, without a blow 
being struck to hinder the invaders. The crossing was 
effected at Braila, a town which has frequently played an 
important part in Turko-Russian eampaigns, and notably 
in 1828, when it was captured by the Russians from the 
Turks—after a courageous defense during which a fleet 
of thirty-two Turkish gunboats was utterly routed bya 
squadron of eighteen Russian vessels, In the present 
campaign It was early occupied by the Russians, who at 
once turned the natural advantages of the place to 
account—for the banks of the river here are elevated 
and precipitous—by erecting strong batteries destined to 
protect the troops during their crossing. In peaceful 
times Braila is a busy, thriving town, and its quays 
teem with shipping, but just now there is no thought 
of commerce, and troops have replaced tho ordinary 
peaceful army of merchants. When the Russians began 
their terrible bombardment of Rustchuk, which has laid 
the town in ryins, the Turks speedily replied with a 
eannonade almost as destructive upon the opposite town, 
Giurgevo, which, according to the correspondents, cer- 
tainly had a “bad time of it.’’ All the prominent build- 
ings suffered, including the German and Dutch Con- 
sulates. The inhabitants were wont to leave the town 
during the day, while many camped out altogether in 
the environs, where restaurants and stalls for all specics 
of edibles had been improvised. One of the chief 
reasons for the bombardment of Ruetchuk by the Rus- 
sians was to draw the attention of the Turks off Sim- 
nitcha, and thus be enabled the more eas:ly to effect 
their second crossing. The effect of the bombardment 
on a Cossack encampment is shown in one of our pictures, 
Another represents a body of the same flerce “ irregu- 
lars ** reconnoitring the road in the direction of Matchin. 


Departure of the Egyptian Squadron for 
Alexandria. 

This sketch represents the Egyptian contingent of 
7,100 men, under the command of Prince Hassan, leav- 
ing Alexandria for the Turkish army. Their departure 
was delayed for some time on account of the non-ar- 
rival of the ironclad squadron which was to protect 
them from the Russian cruisers; but on June 15th four 
men-of-war having arrived, the transports were enabled 
to set sail. The departure was a fine sight. The Otto- 
man escort lay outside the harbor with steam up—four 
huge men-of-war. The transports, preceded by a gun- 
boat, went out in the following order: Behara, Fayoum, 
Charkich, Rahmanieh, Dahalieh, Garbieh, Tanta, each 
named after an Egyptian province. Then followed the 
frigate Mehemet Ali. The Masr (the Arabic name for 
Caire) brought up the rear, with the Prince Hassan, the 
Commander-in Chief and his staff, on board. The 
shipping in the harbor was dressed, and all the ports 
saluted the ships as they passed out to sea. The Arabs 
seemed proud of the sight, and talked of certain victory 
in the war. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Betorvo is building 800 iron railway-cars for 
her State railways. 


—In a New Haven dramatic company negroes 
chalk their faces and play white parts. 


—lIr is stated that the United States Govern- 
ment still owns one-fifth of all the land in the State of 
Alabama. 

—Hatirax, N. S., assessors made their returns 
last week, placing the value of real and personal pro- 
perty within the city at $16,196,000. 


—Ju1y 7th the foundation-stone of the Galves- 
ton Cotton Exchange was laid with imposing ceremonies 
by the Grand Lodge of Texas Masons. 


—Tue river shipments of coal from Pittsburgh 
the last six months make the largest total of any similar 
length of time in the history of the coal trade. 


—Tue Brookhaven (Miss.) Comet says never a 
glass of whisky has been sold in the town limits of 
Brookhaven, though it has a population of 1,500. 


—Tue owner of the house at Appomattox 
Court House, in which Lee surrendered to Grant, 
announces that he will take a few boarders this 
Summer. 

—Tue Prince of Wales has given up Chiswick, 
one of his residences. He rarely used it, except for two 
garden-parties a year, and its annual cost was between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 


—Tue iron ranges on the Minnesota coast, be- 
tween Duluth and Pigeon River, are being explored with 
a view to utilizing them in connection with the blast 
furnaces at Duluth. 


—Awn establishment in St. Louis cans from 
200 to 700 beeves daily. Part of this is exported to 
Europe, and an agent is said to have gone to Russia to 
obtain an army contract. 


—Tnue keeper of a Summer hotel in the East 
told a reporter the other day that the best guests are 
those who live the best at their own homes. There is 
a good deal in that remark. 


—Jusr as the Empress of Brazil stepped into 
the railroad-carriage to leave Paris, she missed a casket 
containing diamonds worth $60,000. It had been left 
behind, but was quickly recovered. 


—A Nortu Carorina railroad man has invented 
a new spark arrester for locomotives. By his machine 
the sparks are caught at the smokestack and are turned 
down on the rails, thus adding daily new ballast to the 
road-bed. 

—TueE prisoners in a Louisiana jail began to sing 
hymns so vigorously a few evenings ago that suspicion 
was excited, and an investigation showed that they had 
raised the iron plating of the floor, and were nearly 
ready to escape. 

—Tue Turks allow no infidel to look at the 
standard of Mohammed, and when it was carried in a pro- 
cession, about the year 1768, several hundred Chris- 
tians who ignorantly looked on, were massdcred by the 
Turkish populace. 


—Tue old historical oak under which, it is said, 
Wesley preached his first sermon in America, is still 
standing at Frederick, Ga, and on the Fourth of July 
several ministers went out to visit the venerable chroni- 
cler of an age gone by. 


—A suppeEN draught of hot air is reported to 
have passed through a cotton-field and peach-orchard in 
Western Texas, a few days ago, scorching and killing 
every green thing it touched for a space of 140 yards 
wide and 400 yards long. 


—Hiceu play is on the increase in London. At 
one of the principal sporting clubs if you take a hand at 
whist you must be prepared, if you lose, to pay your 
half of £500. At ecarté, too, the stakes are much heavier 
than they have been of late years. 


—Tue flag which floated over Fort Stanwix 
during the Revolution, and was the standard of the 
Second New York Regiment, Colone! Peter Gansevoort, 
is still preserved by the colonel’s granddaughter, the 
wife of Corporation Counsel Abraham Lansing, of Albany. 





It is of bias silk, and bears the seal under consideration 
in 1778. 
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+WO PORTRAITS. . 
i "* 
AINT me a picture, Master! 
And make it strict and true; 
Put on the cheeks no brighter red, 
In the eyes no deeper blue; 
Give to her form no softer grace— 
For to each rounded limb 
The highest lines thine Art can trace 
Ate shadowless and dim. 


bolor to life her matchless hair— 
And, if thou may’st, portray 

The, eweeitness of those scarlet lips, 
The smiles that round them play; 

Can’st thou produce the radiant light 
That beams from out her eyes, 

Or make more fair, or pure, or bright 
The soul that in them lies? 


Fashion my Bride, good Painter! 
Loving and kind, and true, 
Fair as a wreath of lilies, 
Sweet as its periume, too. 


Paint me another picture, 
As in the years before; 
Tracing with careful pencil 
Herself, and nothing more; 
Leave not a single shadow 
Out of that snowy brow— 
Every thread of silver— 
Paint her as she is now. 


Maybe the eye is duller 
Far than it used to be; 
Maybe the cheek is paler, 
Maybe the smile less free; 
Care has altered them, doubtless— 
But oh, I tell to you, 
The cloud that darkened one life 
Shadowed the other, too, 


Paint me my wife, O Master! 
Now that the years have fled, 
And love has blossomed out of 
The dust of passion dead. 
Place the pictures together, 
Side by side, on the wall, 
Which is to me the fairest? 
Give me the last of all. 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES. 


By the Author of “Aut in tHe Witd March Morninc,” 
“Tus Doom oF THe ‘ALBATROSS,’ A SECRET OF 
Tug SrA,” ete. 





CHAPTER I. 


HERE was the radiance of Summer sunshine 
over all the land: over the lake, lying like a 
sheet of molten silver between the heather- 

crested mountains ; over the fields of grain, ripen- 
ing to harvest, so that the ears stood up stiff and 
rustling in the hot sunshine, which turned their 
green to gold; over the daisy-dotted sward of the 
meadows—for some late thunder-showers on the 
mown grass had brought up the little pink-tipped 
blossoms, like the stars in the firmament for mul- 
titude ; over the hedgerows, where the blackber- 
ries were ripening in dark clusters. Only in the 
lane was there shadow; and there, knee-deep in 
the lush green grasses, the broad dock and cool 
sorrel-leaves, steod the cows, placidly chewing 
their cud, and switching away with their long tails 
the teasing flies that had followed them even be- 
neath the tangled growth of ivied boughs, bram- 
bles, and hawthorns. 

The thick white dust, tracked with many a foot- 
mark, lay undisturbed on the road, but, coming 
through it, faintly audible, was the echoing tramp 
of a horse's feet, and in a few minutes more there 
was distinctly audible, in addition, the creaking 
sound of saddle-flaps, and slowly, in a placid jog- 
trot, around a turn in the lane which had hitherto 
concealed her, came a big, stout, chestnut mare and 
her rider, a stout and comely female personage. 

«Glory be, but it’s grand weather entirely !” she 
soliloquised, panting for breath. ‘ Hould up, ye 
baste o’ the wureld!” she added to the big chestnut 
mare, across the memory of which had come some 
vision of the stable and the corn she was nearing, 
and who had in consequence broken into a sharp 
trot which considerably discomposed the fair 
equestrian. 

Small matter for wonder, this latter cireum- 
stance, when it was seen that, not content with 
dispensing with the feminine frivolties of “ dainty 
hat and habit,” the lady had also dispensed with 
side-saddle, crutch-horn, and slipper-stirrup. 

Mrs. Nolan—Mrs. ‘Tom Nolan—of Knockrath 
Farm, wore her best green-merino gown and black- 
cloth cloak, and rode on the bare, slippery saddle 
which the manly legs of Mr. Tom Nolan bestrode 
on those rare occasions when his spouse kindly 
lent him the use of mare and saddle and gave him 
a little money to spend on a market-day. Rarely, 
indeed, was such an opportunity afforded him, for 
Mrs. Tom Nolan’s opinion of her husband’s 
business qualities was of the lowest—as she said 
pithily : 

“ He doesn’t know how to spend money properly, 
an’ he couldn't make money to save his life—so 
where is the use of lettin’ him have anything to 
do with money-matters ?” 

‘* He'd have sould every wan o’ them fine chick- 
eus for a shillin’ apiece,’ she now mused scorn- 
fully, ‘an’ I made wan-an’-sixpence on every cock 
an’ wan-an’-eightpence on the pullets! Hould 
hard, Bess, ye villain of a baste! Musha, what 
ails ye at all ?”’ 

But Bess had received another equine incentive 
to quicken her pace—the sound of a horse trotting 
rapidiy behind her; and mingling with the thud- 
ding of her heavy hoofs came the quick sharp 
“ click-clack, click-clack,’’ which echoed back from 
the fir-grown slopes of the hills beyond and the 
dark precipitous cliffs of the mountains mirrored 
in the lake. 

* It’s comin’ down the Derrymore Road,” Mrs. 
Nolan said, turning her head to listen; “an’ 1’ll 
bet a pound that’s Silver Sally's trot, wud Miss 
Lizzie on her back !” 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Nolan?” she heard, even 
as she strove with a broadly-revealed intention of 
the chestnut Bess’s to gallop ahead—had which 
even{ happened the tragic experiences of John 








me in, Would have been ds nothing to Mrs: Tom 
olan’s. . 

“ Ah—then—how’s yourself, Miss Lizzie?’ shit 
exclaimed. “ Ye brute o’ creation, you, d’ye want 
to murdher me?” she added, to her steed, who 
finally subsided, and with a ogee of recognition 
at her acquaintance, Silver Sally, attibled on quietly 
once more. 

Not & greater difference did her stout cart-horse 
legs, her thick head and heavy gait present to the 
beautiful little gray mare, Silver Sally, with her 
small pointed ears, her delicate veined head, her 
bright, gentle eves, her slight, muscular limbs and 
dainty pasterns, than did the buxom matron in her 
Sunday costume of short, green gown and black 
cloak—the nationally-adopted “ Spanish mantle” 
of Ireland—and her big straw bonnet, with Italian- 
ironed borders of coarse lace set around her jovial 
countenance, to the slim-waisted sve/ie outlines of 
the figure in the light-blue cloth habit, poised 
lightly as a bird in her seat on the saddle, and the 
fair, small high-bred face, with pale bright tresses 
of flossy hair pushed back beneath her riding- 
hat. 

“ Glory be, but isn’t it powerful hot, Miss 
Lizzie?” she exclaimed, glancing admiringly at the 
‘‘grandther,” as she afterward told Tom, of Miss 
Lizzie’s snowy linen cuffs and collar, fastened 
with a gold horse-shoe artfully studded with dia- 
mond nails, 

“ Well, really, I have not found it so, Mrs. 
Nolan,” Miss Lizzie said, smiling faintly as her 
eyes rested on her stout companion ; but then you 
have been busy all day, 1 suppose, and I have been 
sitting at home.’’ 

“Troth an’ that’s thtue for you, miss,’’ Mrs. 
Nolan replied, thinking complacently of her bar- 
gain-making; “ Lut I hope it isn’t sick you har, 
Miss Lizzie, honey? 1’m thinkin’ you're lookin’ 
pale, poor crathur |” 

“ Oh, no, 1 am quite well,” Miss Lizzie returned, 
hurriedly, a scarlet flush rising to the cheeks that 
had been colorless —*‘ quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Nolan, And 1 am going to—to Glendisane, to 
oe the evening with Mrs. Prendergast. Good- 

y. » 


“«“ Well, now, to be sure!” Mrs. Nolan began, 
with a smile of interest and curiosity. ‘“ You an’ 
she are the greatest friends at all, Miss Lizzie. 
’Tis she is the nice lady an’ the real lady.’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed! 1 am very fond of Mrs. 
Prendergast—and she has not been at all well 
lately,’ the young lady returned ; but as she spoke 
the words seemed to falter slightly on her lips, 
again the quick deep flush rose to her white brow, 
and she stooped to draw up the bridle on the off- 
side whilst she spoke. ' 

“ An’ it’s I’m sorry to hear that,” Mrs. Nolan 
remarked. ‘ And sure it’s real lonely for her 
when she’s by herself. But the captain’s there 
now, isn’t he, Miss Lizzie ?”’ 

“Who? Captain Stirling, do you mean? I 
don’t know. Yes, he is,’ Miss Lizzie replied. 
The bridle fell from her hand again, and she 
stooped, so that her face was hidden. ‘ Good-by, 
Mrs. Nolan.” 

“ Good-by, Miss Latouche — good-by,’’ the far- 
mer’s wife returned, heartily; but the quizzical 
smile in her humorous gray eyes, which had 
dawned there in the latter part of herconversation 
with the young lady, died away as she watched the 
light figure swaying in unison with Silver Sally’s 
swift canter until they disappeared from her sight, 
and her broad, kindly face clouded regretfully. 

She scolded Brown Bess until she broke into a 
trot again, and then scolded her so vehemently 
that the much-enduring quadruped nearly stood 
still with amazement; she muttered about Tom 
never minding the mash for the black cow, because 
she was not at home to do it. But through :all 
her thoughts ran one unceasingly; and, as she 
paced slowly up-hill to where 


‘*The warm blue breathings of a hidden hearth” 


showed her own snug farm-house nestled amidst 
trees, her thought found utterance. 

* Ah, Miss Lizzie, Miss Lizzie,’’ she said, sadly ; 
“ you're too innocent an’ purty, my darlin’ girl— 
too innocent an’ purty an’ friendless, asthore ! An’ 
there’s no wan to care you, nor guard you, but that 
brother o’ yours—the last o’ the Latouches an’ the 
worst !” 

She had almost reached the farmyard-gate, and 
her housewifely ears caught the sound of the 
quacking ducks and squealing pigs, which the 
absence of their mistress had caused to be kept 
longer than usual without their evening meal. 

“There never was the likes o’ Tom!” she mut- 
tered, indignantly. ‘* Not a bit o’ me can stir out 
o° the house, but——”’ 

But even the erring Tom’s delinquencies faded 
from her mind the next minute, in her surprise at 
the sight of Silver Sally returning at a rapid trot 
down-hill, —T not her fair young misstress, 
but a lad in a cor ee! jacket and trowsers much 
too short for him, who was perched up uncom. 
fortably behind Miss Latouche’s elaborately-made 
side-saddle. 

“ Oh, then, but it’s yourself is grand, Mickey !” 
she exclaimed, quite humorously, but barring 
Mickey’s road with a determined air of curiosity. 
“Only that yoke o’ Miss Lizzie’s wud the horns 
an’ things is in the way intirely—so it is!” 

‘“ Faix it is, ma’am,”’ returned Mickey, respect- 
fully— Mrs. Nolan was a power among her own 
class: ‘‘but I’m only takin’ the mare home, 
ma’am. Miss Lizzie sent me.” 

“Oh, indeed, now!” the farmer's wife said, 
slowly. ‘‘ And sure she’s not goin’ to walk 
home ?” 

“I dunno, ma’am,” replied Mickey, “‘as Miss 
Lizzie only got down at the foot o’ Knocklofty 
Wood, an’ ge’ me the mare, an’ bid me go home 
safe wud her; an’ so I am goin’,” concluded 
Mickey, virtuously, as Silver Sally, who during 
the conference had been gradually moving away 
further and further on her road homeward, now 
took matters under her own control, and cantered 
off more rapidly for the delay. 

A visit to the Derrymore stables and farm-yard 

a very great attraction for Mickey, inas- 
much as his particular friend Jim O’Neil was one 
of the stable-helps, and through him there was 
always a prospect of being admitted to the kennel 
to see Mr. Anthony’s hounds, to admire the Jast 
new litter of puppies, to get a glimpse of the great 








pont or a néw colt; ot the savage bull, Black 
Jouiglds; who had goted two men, and therefore 
Was a fit objett for venturesoitie boys to delight in 
tedsing: 

But, besides Black Doiiglas, there was a Worse 
risk to be run,sand one whith almost deprivéd 
Mickey’s visit of dny pleasurable hopes. Two 
things might happen him in case the holir was tin- 
propitious, and his fate adverse. 

He might encounter Mr. Latouche—Mr. Anthony 
Latouche—who swore more fiercely, drank more 
deeply, and possessed a more irritable and revenge- 
ful temper than any other man in the county. 
Mr. Latouche cared not for man or boy who 
crossed his path or incurred his anger ; and prying 
lads meddling with his horses and dogs had before 
now received a cut of a horsewhip for their pains. 

And, in case he had the good fortune not to fall 
in with Mr. Anthony, in getting clear of the Scylla 
of his doubtful humor Mickey was almost morally 
certain of meeting with a worse thing, the Charyb- 
dis, so to speak, of Nick Byrne's surly spiteful- 
ness. Nick Byrne was the huntsman, had the 
charge of Mr. Anthony’s dogs, and was in most 
things merely an echo of Mr. Anthony in his most 
evil moods—a civil and obedient servant to him, 
and apparently a faithful one, although’ neither 
civil, obedient, nor faithful to any other creature. 
And there was Nick Byrne’s dog Venom, the most 
savage, treacherous brute—a_half-bloodhound— 
that ever crept out from an ambush to pounce on 
unwary passers-by. 

Altogether, Mickey’s heart beat fast as he rode 
Silver Sally up the avenue at a gentle trot into the 
stable-yard, where he gladly dismounted and re- 
signed his charge into the hands of a groom. 
Espying his friend Jim at a distance, evidently 
working with the gardener, Mickey was hurrying 
toward him, elate at a certain prospect of a hand- 
ful of ripe raspberries or currants, when his de- 
sires vanished, his hopes fled, and he turned and 
walked nimbly out of the stable-yard altogether ; 
for, issuing from the kennel-yard, with his dog- 
whip in his hand, his savage dog at his heels, 
and a more malignant scowl than usual upon 
his interesting countenance, was Mr. Nick Byrne, 
the huntsman, 

Quick as Mickey's sight was, Nick Byrne’s was 
quite as much on the alert; he turned into the 
kennel-yard again, and, when poor Micky bad got 
some distance down the avenue, and was congrat- 
ulating himself on his escape, the door which 
formed the second entrance to the kennels from 
the lawn opened suddenly, and Nick Byrne 
emerged and crossed his path. 

“ What business brings you loiterin’ about the 
stables ?’” he demanded, roughly. 

“The business I was sent on,’ retorted Mickey, 
sharply, but keeping well at arm’s Jength from his 
interlocutor. 

‘** Who sent you ?’”’ asked the other, and his dog 
Venom, encouraged thereto by hey master’s savage 
voice, laid back her ears, and uncovered one long 
fang at the corner of her jaw. 

‘* Miss Latouche,’’ Mickey said, defiantly ; 
‘there now— sure you have it all. Amn’t I to 
come home wud Miss Latouche’s mare whin I’m 
sent be Miss Latouche herselt ? Now!’’ 

“Oh,” said Nick Byrne, much more quietly, 
“ did Miss Lizzie send you home wud Silver Sally P 
Ub, that’s all right, then! An’ why didn’t Mrs. 
Prendergast’s Tom bring her, I wondher? Were 
you at Glendisane f’’ 

“No, ’twas at the foot o’ Knocklofty I see Missa 
Lizzie first,” replied Mickey, growing more com- 
municative; ‘an’ then she got down off o’ the 
mare, an’ bid me go home wud her, tellin’ me that 
she was goin acrass the foot o’ the hill, through 
the wood, to Mrs, Prendergast’s.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, then!” replied the hunts- 
man, quite mildly. ‘I hope she gev’ you some- 
thin’ for your trouble, Mick oh 

‘* Faix she did !’”’ returned Mikey, triumphantly, 
making off in safety, although Venom was regarding 
him with a certain wistful longing in her savage 
eyes, and looked up at her master and whined 
softly. 

He knew the brute’s instinct, as the brute may 
have known his. 

“No,” he muttered, giving her a friendly kick ; 
“‘ we’ve better work nor that before us to do yet, 
Venom !”" 

* * * * * .*® 


There was silence in the deep shades of the 
wood on this sultry afternoon, save when the faint 
breath of a fresh breeze, ruffling the placid bosom 
of the lake in the valley below, rose up the moun- 
tain side and whispered to the tree-tops. It was 
cool in those ‘‘ dim green glades,’ for 


**The low sun that makes the color” 


was shut out by the wide-spreading branches of 
oak and birch, ard only red sunset-rays like spears 
of light fell athwart the pale green grasses and 
clinging mosses, or, in the wider places, over the 
clumps of whortleberry-bushes dotted thick with 
~ purple fruit. 

‘ew flowers ever bloomed here, save pale wood- 
blossoms ; but the girl who sat under the old elm 
tree, which, time-richened and gray, stood like a 
hoary enchanter keeping guard, was as fair as a lily, 
with a flush like a wild rose on her bright, up- 
turned face. Ah, where is the blossom that ever 
bloomed on its stem like the flower of a young 
girl’s face, with a radiance of an innocent soul in 
the sunshine of her clear eyes, in the happy smile 
ceaselessly dimpling around her lips, in the very 
lustre of the ques of her rippling hair? 

The silence of the greenwood aisles—like “a 
great minster’s transept’’—was broken as she 
spoke. Her face was perfectly happy just now, 
but the happiness was to be only of momentary 
duration, for as she spoke her brow clouded sor- 
rowfully. 

“ Richard, I know it is wrong! Dick, darling, 
do not be angry with me—you know how I love 
you. There is nothing wrong in that; but meet- 
ing you in this manner, deceiving people, cannot 
be right.” 

“ And I ask you again, Lizzie, for the twentieth 
time, do you see any way out of the difficulty but 
by giving me up ?” 

And he whom she addressed with such tender 
pleading as ‘‘ Dick darling,” concluded his ques- 
tion with almost an angry emphasis that made the 





sensitive face that was upturned to him wince with 


ain. 
P No; Richatd,” she replied, steadily, het very lips 
growing pale with the emotion it cost het to speak ; 
‘*T see no other way; yet, if it be the tight way, 
I ttiust do it if I die for it: I tell yott I cannot 
endure té live deceiving as I ari; and, oh, Dick “— 
she rose and-clasped both her bands on bis arm 
lind shtatik close to him—“ if Anthony discovers 
us |”? 

“ He will put a bullet thtongh rie, and lock youi 
up and feed you on bread afd watér,” sdid Dick, 
with a shoft; dngry laugh. ‘ How you can drearti 
of living for and being obedietit to an unreasoning 
tyrant like that I cannot imagine. I wonder 
would you be one-tenth as dutiful a wife as you 
are a sister.” 

The magic of the sweet name dyed all her fair 
face with the wild-rose blush once more, her red 
lips quivered, and her bright eyes grew dark and 
misty in the depth of her gladness. 

“ Indeed I should,” she whispered, passionately 
—“ indeed I should, dearest!” 

He remained silent for a few moments, subdued 
by the force of that earnest whisper and the fond 
clasp of the little white fingers which half buried 
themselves in his coat-sleeve; and then he said, 
even while he stooped to kiss her pure white brow : 

“ And yet you will not yield the slightest con- 
sideration for my wishes now, as opposed to your 
brother Anthony’s—your good, loving brother 
Anthony, who is more like the tyrannical owner of a 
helpless slave than an affectionate, fraternal guar- 
dian, of a young orphan, only sister—an unreason- 
ing, selfish Well, can you deny for a moment 
that he tyrannizes over you, that his abominabk 
selfish object and desire are to sacrifice you, to sell 
you for money, as he would his dog or his horse ? 
‘Are you blind to the character that he holds in 
every one’s estimation, and yet ——” 

She held up her hand to stop the angry torrent 
of his words, 


“No, Richard,” she said, sadly and ner ee 
y; 





‘it is because I know it so well, I see it so clear 
that I try to hide his faults from the rest of the 
world ; in his beart of hearts he is not bad, indeed 
he is not, Dick,’’ she went on, pleadingly. “ He 
is so good and generous at times to me. You see 
this beautiful horse-shoe diamond brooch that I 
told you he gave me last week on my birthday ? 
It must have cost him a lot of money—and: he so 
poor!’ She raised her eyes to her lover's, and, 
meeting a half-melanchols, half-droll look in his 
face, she laughed softly, and held up her hand, 
where, on one small, pink-tinted finger, gleamed a 
large clear diamond in its gold setting. “ There’s 
something else,” she added, * that must have cost 
another poor dear fellow a great sum of money—I 
wish it hadn’t. The plainest little ring that was 
ever made would be precious to me from you.” 

“Indeed !” he said, with a flush of tenderness. 
‘* As if anything under the sun could be too costly 
or beautiful for you to wear — my Lizzie, my dar- 
ling wife!” 

“T am not your wife, yet, Richard, dear,” she 
said, shyly, pushing him away a little. é 

“No; and i dare say, in obedience to the man- 
dates of your dear brother Anthony, you will never 
be so,” Richard retorted, a stormy light of anger 
replacing in a moment the sunlight of love in his 
keen, steel-blue eyes, ‘ Brother Anthony and our 
highly-esteemed friend and neighbor, Mr. Samuel 
Sutton——” 

“ Richard!’’ she interposed, blushing angrily in 
her turn. 

“ Are to be the arbiters of your fate,” he per- 
sisted. ‘* There is little use in denying that it will 
be so, Lizzie, when I am gone far away and you 
are left alone; brotherly authority so unsparingly 
exervised, and lover-like assiduity perseveringly con- 
tinued, will soon render you amenable to their 
wishes—ay, and to the wishes of all your friends, 
Lizzie.” 

* Don't you believe in my love and my pro- 
mise--my solemn promise —then P” she interrupted, 
her color coming and going, and the voice she 
strove so hard to keep calm trembling audibly. 

“Yes, I do, child,” he returned, wearily, ‘ as 
much as I believe in anything; but I have been 
always unlucky since the hour I was born. I was 
unlucky in being born at all, 1 think,” he said, 
with a light laugh, his handsome young sun- 
browned face growing hard and scornful, ‘I have 
been always in the way. I was in my father’s 
way when he grudged me the money for my edu- 
cation, my commission, and my support. I am in 
my uncle’s way, tor he hates the sight of me as 
his heir, though he has not much beyond his empty 
title to leave me. And now, when I have met the 
only woman I ever wanted to win as my wife, I 
find myself so much in the way that even she some- 
times would be glad she had never seen me. I heard 
fellows talking together once, say ‘ Richard Stir- 
ling of ours is a most unlucky dog’—and I be- 
lieve them.” 

Long before Richard Stirling had finished the 
list of his misfortunes—which, seeing that he was 
young: strong, handsome, and well-educated; that 

e had borne an old name gallantly in the service 
of his country ; that he was heir-presumptive to a 
baronetcy—even if title were an empty honor, as 
he had said; that he was generally popular, even 
with his numerous creditors; that he had the kind- 
est of old aunts, who loved him as many mothers 
do not love their sons; that he had, in a word, 
plenty of the sunshine of life if he had clouds, a 
good portion of sweetness in the cup if there were 
some drops of gall, did not seem so overwhelming 
—but, long before he had eoncluded, the tender 
heart of the girl who loved him so was wrung by 
his tones and look of reckless despair. 

“ Richard, Richard,’’ she said, with a sort of 
feverish haste, lest the instincts of a calmer judg- 
ment should rise and restrain her words ere they 
were uttered, “ how can you wrong me so? How 
little you must know of my love for you! Ah, 
how little you must know of true, real love !’’ 

She stopped, almost gasping for breath, and 
drove away, one after another, those instincts of 
cold, calm reason which rose faster and faster. 

“ Richard, my love,” she continued, “ how can 
you wrong me soP There is no one—no—no one 
half so dear as you'to me!” 

“Then, Lizzie, Lizzie, my own,” he said, his 
face radiant with triumph, the triumph of selfish 
love that could plead for itself and its pleasure to 
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the poor little Heart palpitating with the joy of 
sacrifice, wrung and tortured with contending emo- 
tions, “ you will keep the promise you made me— 
you will think of me first, my love, my wife, and 
be mine—mine securely for this veal and the 
next ?”” 

“T will!” she said, suddenly. 

She knew what she had vledged herself to, and 
the mossy carpet of the wood seemed to heave and 
whirl before her eyes as she spoke, and the soft 
golden light of the leafy aisles to darken and fade 
away. 

** You are ill, my darling,” he said, solicitously ; 
“ this is too much for you, these constant anxieties 
and fears. My poor, pretty little Lizzie, when 
once I—— What is the matter ?”’ 

She had sprung from the embrace of his arm as 
though his tender words had stabbed her. She 
snatched he the riding-hat which lay on the grass, 
and donned it with shaking hands. Her very form 
seemed to tremble like a reed as her terrified gaze 
fastened on an object which had suddenly appeared 
on the wood path before them, which led down a 
steep bramble-grown bank through the brushwood. 
The i was a lanky, savage-looking dog, her 
dingy, liver-colored hide scarred and disfigured 
from ancient wounds, one ear mutilated, and at 
the corners of her mouth her long, yellow fangs 
uncovered, as she stood snarling at the pair she 
had surprised, and glancing impatiently over her 
shoulder. 

The next moment her impatience was appeased, 
and the master she waited for came upon the scene, 
a low-browed, crafty-looking man, with a short, 
thin muscular figure —a man with a pair of twink- 
ling, malignant eyes, more malignant than ever in 
his mock deference, as he touched his hat, in pass- 
ing. to the young lady. 

ot one detail of Richard Stirling’s face or 


Lizzie Latouche’s face or attitude. He saw her 

pallid lips and frightened eyes—he saw her fallen 

gloves and handkerchief where they had been sit- 

ga saw the diamond flashing on her right 
and. 

Lizzie watched him. and knew it well, and her 
very heart seemed to die within her. 

“Who is he? What is he, Lizzie?” her lover 
asked, earnestly, alarmed in spite of himself by 
the terror in the white face. 

“Oh, Richard, Richard,” she said, with a kind 
of quiet despair, “it is all over now! We are 
ruined! That man can ruin us if he pleases. 
That is Nick Byrne, the huntsman, and that is his 
dog Venom !” 





. CHAPTER II. 


F igen nb LATOUCHE—the last of his 
name—was nominal master of the house 
wherein he lived and where his sires had lived be- 
fore him. Nominal master only was he, with his 
empty purse, his extravagant tastes, his reckless 
behavior. 

Real master of everything—even of fiery-tem- 
pered, hot-headed, foolish ‘Anthon himself— was 
his step-brother, Christopher Parnell, his mother’s 
son by a former marriage. He possessed a small, 
regular income of his own by heritage, which no 
extravagance could dissipate; he possessed a 
shrewd, cool head, which neither wine nor passion 
had ever inflamed ; he had the gift of a cautious 
temper, and, above all, he had patience and tact 
enough to fill the office of grand vizier to an 
irascible Eastern despot. Perhaps an idea of 
some such similitude in their relative positions 
may have crossed his brain, though Christopher 
was not given to dreaming or speculative imagina- 
tion. For surely it was a fact that, if he had 
made his footing surer through his brother's reck- 
lessness, if he had profited by Anthony’s improvi- 
dence, if he had grown rich as Anthony had 
grown poor, he had had hard work for it, and his 
office as comptroller and steward of Anthony's 
affairs and Anthony’s leaky ship was no sinecure 
at all events. 

Yet, such as it was, Christopher had made it 
worth a good deal; he had worked hard, lived 
sparingly; had amassed money, and purchased land 
and houses. His friend, Mr. Samuel Sutton, the 
‘rich miller and corn-factor, had helped him with 
many a secure investment; and, last and best of all, 
he had introduced him to a lady tr.end of his own, 
a widow with a nice jointure, and Christopher, 
taking the tide of affairs at the flood, and wooing 
and speedily winning the lady, had the fairest 
prospect of being led on to fortune. 

Anthony Latouche had scoffed at his step- 
brother's miserly ways many a time and oft, but 
he had been glad to avail himself of Christopher's 
purse more than once; he had spoken contempt- 
uously of the woman who was to be his future 
sister-in-law, but he nevertheless commended 
Christy's prudence and wisdom in getting a rich 
wife, though she was of low origin, elderly in 
years, and plain in appearance, and had quite 

iven in his adhesion to the proposal of Mr. 

muel Sutton, the rich miller, that, as Christo- 
pher Parnell was going to marry into the Sutton 
family—the bride-elect being his relative- he 
Samuel Sutton, should marry into the Latouche 
family, and let them ‘“ be all one kith and kin,” as 
Mr. Sutton said, gayly. 

Anthony swore bitterly within himself at these 
words. “‘ The Latouches kith and kin with meal- 
sacks and corn-lofts!’’ he muttered ; and from that 
time he regarded the gentle Samuel and his prof- 
fered alliance coldly, not to say contemptuously. 

But that was before the day on which Anthony 
first encountered Captatn Richard Stirling on the 
race-course of the Murrough—the Irish name of 
the broad belt of short-cropped sward which 
skirted the sea-beach for two miles beside the 
county town—where the hot-tempered young offi- 
cer and the fierce-tem young squire came 
into a contest of furious words and sbarp taunts 
over the weighing of a jockey who had ridden 
Mr. Latouche’s horse, wat which, only for the in- 
tervention of friends and the laws of the land, 
would surely have resulted in somethiag worse. 
As it was they were obliged to content themselves 
with angry scowls when they met, and’ to scornful 
remarks on each other in the club and billiard- 
reoms of the county hotel. 





them had Anthony given it any chance of dying 
out; but, as it was, words had passed between 
them which were hard to forget. Captain Stirling 
had uttered sneering remarks about “Irish gentry 

—Anthony Latouche had retorted about “ beg- 
garly titles.” 

A deadly insult Anthony Latouche conceived 
himself to have received, and he wished only for 
an opportunity to revenge it. The opportunity 
that came was when he found that his enemy was 
the lover of his sister, and that he could stab him 
through poor Lizzie’s gentle vreast; ant, though 
she was his only sister, and dearer to him than his 
rude heart knew, he did nst hesitate. 

He insultingly rejected one or two attempts at 
reconciliation which Richard Stirling forced him- 
self to make; he forbade Lizzie ever to speak to 
him again, or even visit where she was likely to 
see him ; and he accepted Mr. Samuel Sutton, with 
scarce a pretence ot consulting ber inclinations, 
for her future husband, and bartered her fair face 
and golden hair for the promise of a certain equiva- 
lent amount of Mr. Sutton’s bank-notes. 

More than that he could not do in the shameful 
bargain of a mercenary marriage. He could not 
exchange her pure spirit, her loving heart, her re- 
fined, sensitive nature, for Mr. Sutton’s mills and 
rich pasture-lands, 

It was only Lizzie’s dainty figure, it was only 
the outward form of the fair young sister, whose 
guardian from harm and sorrow he should have 
striven to be, that he was so proud of: it was the 
statuesque little head and high-bred bearing that 
made him feel that-the proud, gallant Latouches 
had never maid nor matron fairer than her, the last 
blossom on the family-tree. It was only the smile 
that reated so often on him, the little white hands 
that so often lovingly ministered to him, that he 
could traffic in so basely. 

The better nature and nobler instincts were not 
dead within his breast; for, through all his tyrannical 
determinations to wed her, in spite of herself, to a 
man who had become an object of loathing to poor 

Lizzie, his dissatisfaction with himself and his 

smoldering contempt and dislike of Mr. Sutton 

were even stronger, and many a time he strove to 

appease his uneasy conscience by giving Lizzie 

costly presents, by striving to reward her with in- 

dulgences and gratifications such as he, being the 

man he was, fancied he could atone to a woman 

for the lack of the crown of her youth, for the 
glory of the love-light the rays of which should 
reach through all the vista of the years to come. 

“ Now, Midge!” he said, triumphantly entering 
the drawing-room where Lizzie was at work. 

It was the morning after she had paid the 
“visit’’ to Mrs. Prendergast, the morning after the 
meeting in the greenwood shade with her forbid- 
den lover, and her very lips grew pallid with sick 
dread of the discovery of that meeting, with which 
she expected to be confronted every time she heard 
Anthony’s step or his voice approaching her. But, 
at the sound of the pet name that he always called 
her by when in high, good humor, she looked up 
in glad relief. 

“Qh, Anthony, what have you there ?” she 
asked, pointing to a brown paper parcel he car- 
ried. 

‘** Ab, what? You may well ask, miss,” he said, 
Bayly, cutting the twine, and pulling out, in rust- 

ing folds, a splendid pale rose-colored silk. 
“There, Lizzie !’’ exelaimed her brother, throwing 
all the lustrous heap into her lap. ‘* You said you 
should want an evening dress for Mrs. Mountjoy- 
Hutchinson’s parties, when you go up to Dublin 
to the wedding. ‘That’s just come fresh from 
London, Miss SLeslie, the milliner, told me, and 
it's a new French couleur de something or other. 
Do you like it ?”’ 

“Oh, Anthony dear, it is beautiful! It is the 
very shade I admire most!” Lizzie said, suffering 
herself to become enthusiastic about the dress. 
“ But it must have cost a great deal—it is such 
rich, thick silk !’’ 

“ Oh, what matter,’ returned Anthony, lightly 
—“ or if it cost twenty times as much? I should 
like to see the dress that I should consider too 
good for you if I had money enough to buy it!” 

Some one else had said almost the same words 
on the same theme —some one else who loved her 
very dearly. Surely, if she was so dear to both of 
them, poor Lizzie thought, her heart beating fast, 
they could not hate each other long. 

Anthony little knew how unpropitiatory to his 
cause was his ot speech. 

“No matter what it costs,” hé went on, “ you 
must make a proper appearance before every one 
in Dublin, as one of the Latouches ought to do. 
We are not going to let Christy’s rich widow think 
we are paupers. We will have the drawing-room 
papered and carpeted, and the stairs also, and the 
front bed-rooms, as she is going to live here for a 
while, 1 suppose; and she is not going to outshine 
you in fine clothes, either, Lizzie, whilst I have a 
shilling to spend.” 

But Lizzie’s scorninl impatience at his words 
overcame even her loving gratitude. 

“We are the Latouches, Anthony,” she said, 
with a curling lip. ‘It does not matter if I wore 
a housemaid’s cotton gown, and Mrs. Mountjoy- 
Hutchinson - what a name the woman gives her- 
self— wore velvet and diamonds. 1 am Elizabeth 
Latouche, of Derrymore Castle, and she is Mrs. 
somebody from a whisky-store in some back lane 
in Dublin.” 

And then, as it seemed to be a favorable moment 
for the pleading of her cause, her heart beating 
quicker and higher, as if it meant to rise and suffo- 
cate her, she went on: 

‘We cannot prevent Christopher from doing as 
he pleases and marrying whom he chooses ;. I dare 
say she is a nice sort of woman, and may make 
him very happy, and I mean to be as kind as I can 
to her; but 1 think, Anthony, that you and I 
should never dream for a moment of indentifying 
ourselves more closely than we can help with Mrs. 

Mountjoy-Hutchinson and her people. I intend to 
go to her wedding, as Christy wishes me, and to 
visit a few days before at her house; but there it 
ends. As Mrs. Parnell, my step-brother’s wife, I 
shall try to regard her as a sister; but I never 
meant to adopt any of Mrs. Mountjoy-Hutchin- 
son’s friends and relatives for mine, and I never 








proud unyielding spirit in her soft purple-gray 
eyes. Anthony perceived it, not without admir- 
ation, although it stung him into a rage. 

For Lizzie to scoff at and scorn the low-born 
family with whom he wished her to ally herself 
was all very well and commendable in his eyes; for 
her never to forget, as she said in het girlis 

haughtiness, that she was oh of the Latouches of 
Derrymore Castle, atid never to allow Mr. Sutton 
to forget it either, for Lizzie to uphold the social 
status of the patrician Latouches with the ple- 
beian’s gold—this was Anthony’s Utopian scheme. 


(To be continued). 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Wrecking Station at Novaya Zemlya,—The founda- 
tion of a permanent station for belp to wrecked vessels 
of Novaya Zemlya is now in Way uf eXectition. it is 
the intention to use the station for taking regular 
meteorological observations, if the Eskimo can be in- 
structed in the lise of the instruments. An Eskimo 
family, which has already wintered for two years on 
the island, will remain there permanently, and be sup- 
plied by the Russian Government with all necessaries, 


A Monument to Liebig.—A monument to the cele- 
brated chemist, Baron Liebig, was unvailed at Darmstadt, 
bis birthplace, on the 12th of May, 1877, the seventy- 
fourth anniversary of his birth. Liebig was the son of 
an apothecary near Darmstadt, and was destined by bis 
father for the same profession, but he early displayed 
such an aptitude for chem.stry that the Government 
assisted him to prosecute his studies, and he ultimately 
became one of the most renowned scientific men in 
Europe. The citizens of Darmstadt are justly proud of 
his fame, und have now perpetuated it by a fine monu- 
ment. 

Chloride ot Cobalt as a Barometer.—Some of the 
salts of cobalt have the property of changing color 
according to the amount of moisture they contain. The 
Parisians bave made use of this in the preparation of 
artificial flowers,called barometers, more properly hygro- 
scopes. The flowers are colored with a material con- 
taining chloride of cobah. When exposed to the sun 
and dry air the leaves become deep blue ; when the air 
is saturated with moisture they change to pink. This 
is a new application of sympathetic ink, and the only 
wonder is that it has not been thought of before. 


Preservation of Rennet.—The acid infusions of the 
inner coating of a calf’s stomach (also pig’s) contain 
three distinct ferments, viz., rennet, pepsin, and a third 
producing lachi acid. Rennet coagulates milk of an acid, 
neutral, or weak alkaline reaction, but does not dissolve 
fibrine in an acid liquid. Pepsin dissolves fibrine in an acid 
liquid, and also coagulates milk of an acid, but not of an 
alkaline reaction. Rennet undergoes gradual decom posi- 
tion, giving rise to a fungous growth, and this takes 
place more rapidly as the temperature approaches that of 
Summer. To preserve the rennet and pepsin glycerine 
is recommended. These ferments in glycerine have re- 
tained their strength unimpaired for two years. 


A New Edition of Towne’s Chemistry.— The twel(th 
edition of Towne’s Chemistry, edited by Dr. Henry 
Watts, has just been published in England in an inde- 
pendent volume, This work has been growing so bulky 
that it was difficult to bind and unhandy to carry, and 
the idea of keeping the inorganic portion separate from 
the organic will be appreciated by all students who have 
struggled with the older editions. The present volume, 
which treats of physical and inorganic chemistry, con- 
tains a considerable amount of new matter, and may be 
regarded as an accurate representation of the present 
state of our knowledge on those subjects. Among the 
new matter may be mentioned Mendelijef’s Law of 
Periodicity, by means of which the existence of new 
elements was predicted in anticipation of their actual 
discovery; also, what is known concerning the new 
metal gallium and its compounds, and the recent re- 
searches into the properties of the Cerium metals, 


Book on Comets.—A French author, M. Amédée, 
Guillemin, has just published an interesting work on 
comets, which has been translated by James Glaisher. 
The first part of the work is occupied with a his- 
torical account of comets when they were regarded 
with superstition and as omens of some impending 
calamity, and thus down to the time when Newton 
developed the laws by which their movements are 
governed. Particular descriptions are given of several 
great comets of recent times, as of 1744, 1811, 
1843, 1858, 1861, and the great comet of Coggia in 
1874. The department of cometery physics is par- 
ticularly well treated, and the recent researches of 
Huggins and Secchi in spectral analys‘s are fully de- 
scribed. The author has shown great judgment in col- 
lecting his material and in presenting it in a popular 
form, stripping it as much as possible of dry techni- 
calities: The work will prove valuable to students of this 
branch of science. 


Accurate Geological Reasoning.—Geology is fast be- 
coming an exact science. By studying the dipand strike 
of the strata and the depth of underlying deposits, men 
of science are able to arrive at results analogous to those 
obtained by the close observation and accurate mathe- 
matical reasoning of astronomers. Mr. Prestwich, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the University of Oxford, has re- 
cently performed a feat worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. After a careful study of the water-bearing strata 
of the country around London, he reported that by boring 
deep wells an inexhaustible supply of water would be 
obtained, and that the borings would show a depth of 
650 feet chalk, 40 feet upper green sand, and 150 feet 
gault. Since Mr. Prestwich’s prediction was published 
four wells have been sunk, all of which confirm in the 
most remarkable manner the accuracy of the Professor’s 
measurements. At the Loughton boring the agreement 
between the estimate and the result obtained was abso- 
lute; in the other wells the variations were very slight, 
thus showing a masterpiece of minute observation and 
close and accurate reasoning. 


Social Caterpillars.—An interesting variety of cater- 
pillar has recently been studied-at Mentone, in Italy. 
Alter the manner of geese or nomadic Indians they 
always travel single file or in processionary line. No 
individual moves an inch without constructing a path- 
way both for the use of his companions and to facilitate 
bis return to His nest. All these caterpillars move, 
more or less, in processional order, each following the 
road which the first chance traveler has marked out 
with his strip of silk carpeting. The procession is 
always headed by a single caterp'liar ; sometimes the 
leader is immediately followed by one or two in sivgle 
file, and sometimes by two abreast. At the proper 
season several broods unite in building a common vest, 
nearly two feet long and from four to six inches in 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Gzorce Tompson, the old English aboli+ 
tionist, is very infirm. 


Miss Exnex b. BAvton is Principal of the 
Maine Deaf Mute School. 


Vicror Hvco, it begins to be rumored, is writ- 
ing an inaugural ode for the Paris Exposition. 


Tue Town Council of Glasgow has formally 
agreed to ask General Grant to accept the freedom of the 
city. 

Dickens's niece, Miss Harry Keepper, a very 
clever artist, who decorated the ceil ng of the St. James 
Library, at London, is dead. 


Cuter Justice Acnew, of the Supreme Cott 
of Pennsylvania, has beén fined $20 by a Justice of the 
Peace, near Pittsburgh, for Shootiig ganie dut of Sedson. 


Tie Shah Kas sent to the South Kensington 

Miisetim a very beautiful and courteous gift of various 
modern Persian textiles Some of them are covered with 
embroidery. 
Tue University of Ileidelberg has lost by death 
one of its most distinguished professors, Herr Zoepfi, 
who, for the past forty years, had filled the chair of Ger- 
man political law. 


Tuer Smith Sisters, of Glastonbury, live in a 
house 139 years old, sit under a tree 104 years old, and 
are the happy possessors of the Governor Saltonstall 
china, which is two bundred years old. 


Tuk Miss Howe, of Boston, who was described 
as one of Mr. Grant’s companions at Lord Houghton’s 
reception and one of the belles of the evening, is Miss 
Maud Howe, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, 


Miss Jennie Miner, of Ware, Mass., who has 
devoted the last six years to the study of painting and 
drawing, has received a call to the charge of the art de- 
partment of Mills Seminary, in California, 


Prince Louris or Barrensere, a cousin of the 
husband of Alice of England, is named as likely to be 
made Governor of Bulgaria by the Russians. His 
father, Alexander of Hesse, a brother of the Empress of 
Russia, is a general in the Austrian army. 


Rev. Danrex Suenanpoa, said to be the 
grapdsou of the famous Oneida Chief Shenandoa, has 
been invited to be present at the Oriskany celebration, 
with a delegation of Oneida Indians. A party of the 
Oncidas participated in the battle of Oriskany. 


Susan B, Anruony, Lucy Stone and a new 
stump speaker for female suffrage, Miss Lelia E. Par- 
tridge, are to conduct the campaign in Colorado this 
year, to secure the ratification of a constitutional 
amendment conferring the ballot on women. 


Tue most liberal man in New York City, and 
on this Continent, and, perhaps, on the globe, is James 
Lenox. He has, for nearly forty years, given away his 
surplus income, and, as the latter increased with the 
advance in real estate, his donations increased in a pro- 
portionate degree. It is said that they much exceeded 
George Peabody’s gilts, though the latter made more 
noise in the press. 


A committee from the Louisville, Ky., Exposi- 
tion met the President and Cabinet, and, on bebalf of the 
Exposition and Mayer of the city, extended acordial in 
vitation to attend the Exposition at Louisville on Sep- 
tember 17th, the anniversary of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. The invitation was accepted. The 
committee say that it is the purpose to invite the Gov- 
ernors of all the States to be present on this occasion. 


Tus Emperor William rises at 6 or 6:30, ap- 
pears on the promenade about 8, driuks the water at the 
prescribed intervals till 9: 30, then breakfasts, and every 
other day also takes a bath between 10:30 and 11:30. 
During the morning he receives civil and military re- 
ports, dines about 4, generally inviting company, and 
then receives a report on foreign affairs, a Cabinet 
courier arriving every morning, and the telegraph- 
office being open night and day. If an interval re- 
mains before the theatre, the Emperor takes an airing, 
and about 7:30 appears on the promenade, then attends 
the play, next takes tea, and about 10: 45 retires to his 
narrow, iron bedstead, unless business detains him till 
11 or 11:30, 


Tue widow of the late General Custer has come 
East, and is in New York on her way to be present at the 
final interment of her busbanil’s remains in the West 
Point Cemetery. The gallant Indian fighter is to lie in 
the historic little burying-ground next to Major-General 
Hartsuff. The two generations of Indian fighters are thus 
brought together. Hartsuff fell in the Florida Ever- 
glades, pierced by three Seminole bullets, about the time 
Custer was born. He lived to be washed ashore in the 
Lady Elgin disaster, and to receive another bullet at the 
head of bis div:sion at Antietam; but he carried the 
Seminole bullet, as well as that from Antietam, with 
him to his grave. The time for the ceremonies con- 
nected with the final burial of Custer has not yet been 
fixed. 


Mr. Cuauncey Suarrer Trvuax, a graduate 
of Hamilton College, and a member of the New York Bar, 
left this city July 21st, for Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, where he has received an appointment. Robert 
College was founded in 1860 by Mr. C. R. Robert, of 
this city. It is pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, some six or seven miles above Constanti- 
nople. Its buildings are of stone and iron, and are 
capable of receiving about 300 students, It has a good 
laboratory, geological cabinet, museum of natural bis- 
tory, and a library of 5,000 volumes, all costing about 
$200,000. The students come from all parts of Europe, 
but are mostly from the Greek, Armenian and Slavonic 
races. Last year there were quite a number of Russians 
among them. 


Sxcretary SueRMan is photographed in this 
wise: ‘*His personal appearance is striking, if not im- 
posing. Over six feet tall, lean and lank, he is the type 
of a true Westerner. Carelessly dressed, wearing a 
sack-coat of dark material, anything buat broadcloth; 
with a dark. high crowned straw hat, not recently pur- 
chased; his feet encased in brogans, with cotton socks, 
which might have been covered had his trowsers been 
an inch or two longer, he reminds one of a careless, 
well-to-do stock buyer or a patent-rights peddler, rather 
than the clef financial agent of this great nation. In 
conversation be is affable, and when not being inter- 
viewed by a newspaper correspondent, which, by the 
way, is bis especial aversion, he is free and somowhat 
careless in his remarks 


At Newport last week the scholastic honors o 
the year were takep by a colored girl, Josephine Amelis 
Silone, who graduated at the head of her class in th 
Rogers High School She received the gold meds 
awarded with the first scholarship, and pronounced th 

| y. Her inations and recitat hav 








diameter. It if not divided into chambers, but 

of one large hall; so that it is not necessary that there 
shall be more openings than one, and, accordingly, 
when an iudividual goes out and carpets a path, the 
whole colony instinctively follow in the same track. 
They climb some particular kind of trees and make 
their nests in them, which has a very injurious effect, 





will.” 





To do Richard Stirling justice, he would not 
have persisted in the animosity that was between 





‘There was iron determination in the girl's low, 
clear voice, there was the unmistakable flash of a 





and often kills the trees, unless the branches are cut off 


been pre eminently satistactory, ber average in ever; 
study being within a fraction of 100, which is maxi 
mum. Miss Silone, who is quite dark-com 

took her last two years’ studies in one year, whic 
makes her case all the more remarkable. She excels } 
Latin, Greek, French aod German. She is a native: 
Nattituck. Suffolk County, Long Island, and now goes! 
college. Her mother is a cook, the young gir! earair 





} Shich holds the nests. The pine-trees are the ones 
they most frequent in the neighborhood of Mentone. 


ber own living by working when not at school 
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FISH FLOATS IN REAR OF THE MARKET. 
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: PACKING BOILED LOBSTERS. EXTERIOR OF THE FISH MARKET. SCOOPING FISH FROM THE WELL OF A SMACK. 
NEW YORK CITY—THE METROPOLITAN FRESH FISH SUPPLY—SCENES IN THE WHOLESALE FISH MARKET, AT THE FOOT OF FULTON. STREET, ON THR 
EAST RIVER.—Ses Pace 387. 
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HON. EDWARD N. DICKERSON. 


N Southold, a village of Long Island, lying 
I a little back from the waters sears 
known as the “‘ North Sea,’’ is a cemetery full 
of ancient graves. —* these is a monu- 
ment erected to Philemon Dickerson, a Puri- 
tan, who left England during the troubles 
that brought Charles I. to the block, and in 
1638 was made a freedman of Salem, Mass. 
In 1646 he purchased a large tract of land on 
the north shore of Long Island—taking his 
title from the Indians—and made a permanent 
residence in Southold. In the neighborhood 
of the village an old mill is yet standing which 
he erected, and a stream that ran through his 
land is, to this day, known as ‘‘ Dickerson 
Creek.”? In this home Philemon Dickerson 
lived, tilling his land, running his primitive 
grist-mill, and giving prosperity to the place 
by his superior energies, until he died at the 
age of seventy-four, leaving two sons, Thomas 
and Peter. 

Peter Dickerson, the son of Thomas, re- 
moved from Long Island to Morris County, 
N. J., in 1741, where he became possessed of 
a property known as the “ Dickerson Iron 
Mines.’”’ He joined the Revolution, became 
Speaker of the Constitutional Congress of the 
State, and only resigned that position after 
raising and arming, at his own expense, two 
companies of soldiers, with one of which he 
went heart and soul into the war as captain, 
and died in the service. The money he ad- 
vanced stands to his credit to-this day at 
Washington, unpaid. 

In Jonathan Dickerson, the son and heir of 
this man, was developed a genius for inven- 
tion for which his descendants have become 
celebrated. During the Presidency of Wash- 
ington, he recorded two patents—one -on 
hydraulics, the eleventh ever issued by the 
Government, which, bearing Washington’s 
signature, is still in the journal. He was 
elected to Congress from New Jersey, and 
was survived by two sons, both of whom be- 
came greatly distinguished in public life. 
Mahlon, the eldest, graduated at Princeton 
College in 1789, studied law and took up his 
residence in Philadelphia, where he became 
Recorder of the city, and subsequently Quar- 
termaster-General of Pennsylvania. He re- felt ee” | 
turned to New Jersey, was elected to the Legis- SS 
lature of that State, became its Governor in AWN \ 
1815, and from that office was elected to the \\\\ \\ 
United States Senate, occupying that position \\\ \ \ 
during sixteen years, when he became Secre- 7 N \\ 
tary of the Navy in the Cabinets of General 3 \ \ 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren. During two \\\ 
years he was President of the American Insti- 
tute, and died at the old homestead in Mor- 
ristown at the age of eighty-two, one of the 
most learned men of his time. 

Philemon Dickerson entered upon a career 
closely following that of his brother. He 
graduated at Princeton, studied law with 
Mahlon in Philadelphia, and settled in Pater- 
son the year in which his brother was elected 
Governor of the State. In his marriage with 
the daughter of Captain John Stoutesbury, he 
united three families, all conspicuous for gen- 
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erosity and heroism seldom found in one 
family record. 

General Hugh Hughs, Mrs. Dickerson’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, was a gentleman of Welsh 
descent, residing in New York at the time of 
the Revolution, where he possessed wealth 
and great personal influence. When the war 
broke out he was chosen Corresponding 
Secretary of the New York Committee of 
Safety, and became Assistant Quartermaster- 
General of the Eastern and Western armies 
during most of the war. When no other means 
of supply offered, he did not hesitate to sacri- 
fice his own wealth to the great need of the 
soldiers. Thus piece by piece that tract of 
land through which Cedar Street runs to the 
river was sold, and its price went into the 
military chests of a nation which placed the 
amount to his credit among its archives, with 
the advances of Peter Dickerson, and left 
both unpaid to this day. After the battle of 
Long Island, General Hughs, on his own au- 
thority, seized upon the small craft and private 
boats from King’s Bridge to Hell Gate, thus 
sweeping both rivers that he might provide 
means of retreat to the army, an act of fear- 
less independence which General Washington 
acknowledged in an autograph letter, wherein 
he attributes to this act the salvation of his 
army. 

Captain John Stoutesbury, the father of Mr. 
Dickerson, also served in the army. He was 
taken prisoner in a skirmish, but set free one 
day before the revolt of the Pennsylvania 
lines, by the influence of his brother, who was 
an officer on Lord Howe’s staff. He fought 
at the battles of Princeton and Trenton, was 
wounded in the battle of Brandywine, and 
died a member of the ‘‘ Cincenate Society,’ 
leaving to his family the article signed b 
General Washington and General Knox. With 
a wife of such ancestry, and richly endowed 
in her own person, it is not strange that 
Philemon Dickerson was soon treading in the 
footsteps of his father and brother. In 1833 
he was elected to Congress from New Jer- 
sey. In 1836 he was chosen Governor and 
Chancellor of the State. In 1839 he was again 
elected to Congress, and subsequently ap- 
pointed as Judge of the United States District 
Court for New Jersey, which high position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Edward N. Dickerson, the particular object 
of our sketch, the son of Philemun, Governor 
ot New Jersey, represents the sixth genera- 
tion of a hardy, honorable and most intelligent 
race of men, each the equal or superior of his 
predecessors, from the stout old Puritan of 
Southold to the present representative. To 
this is added the revolutionary traditions of 
the Hughs and the Stoutesburys combined 
in the person of his mother, a tall, fair woman, 
rich in intellectual attainments, gracious in 
her friendship, and in all respects fitted to the 

0sition she filled with so much grace as @ 
eader in the social circles in Washington, 
while her husband and his brother grew to be 
a@ power in Congress. With the power and 
intellectual strength of his father, young 

Dickerson inherited from this lady the kind- 
ness, sensibility, and even pathos which some- 

times trembles through his eloquence and 
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FROM A SKETCH BY JOHN DONAGHY.—SEE PAGE 380, 
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gives a generous tone to his powers .of sarcasm. 
4t a very early age young Dickerson entered 
Princeton College, where Henry, the learned head 
of the Smithsonian Institute, held a professorship. 
Even then this great man was the foremost scientist 
of the country, and between him and the young 
student, inspired by a thirst for kindred knowledge 
and gifted by high soc al qualities, dear to the heart 
us thought is to the intellect, a friendship was soon 
established more ardent than often exists between 
teacher and pupil—a friendship that, up to this day, 
has been an unbroken pleasure in both their lives. 
At eighteen the young man graduated and com- 
menced his law studies with Judge Ogden. At 
twenty-one he was admitted to the Bar. 

The first important case in which he won a re- 
putation as @ young man, was the suit of How 
agaiust Law under the California Mail eontract. 
It was tried in the United States Circuit Court 
before Judges Wilson and Balls. George Wood, 
Charles O’Conor and Francis B. Cutting were op- 
posed to him. Soon after this he was engaged in 
asnit which established the Colt patent, and laid 
the foundation of Sam Colt’s great fortune. This 
suit was before ajury, and lasted three weeks, 
ending in sustaining the patent and securing in- 
junctions against all iniringers. The opposing 
counsel was Rufus Choate. Directly after this the 
young lawyer was engaged in the Wells Hat-body 
case in Philadelphia. Benjamin Brewster and Mere- 
dith were the opposing counsel. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Dickerson’s brilliant success in these cases, his 
reputation was, perhaps, most firmly established by 
his defense of Sickles against Burden; in which he 
was opposed by Francis B. Cutting and E. W. 
Stoughton. His argument in this case was an over- 
powering effort of logic, sarcasm. and> touching 
pathos, which carried the jury and the public with 
him in behalf of his client, a man of genius strug- 
gling onder persecution. 

It is doubtful if there is in the English langnage 
anything finer, stronger, or more eloquent than the 
description he gives of the true engineer, which has 
been largely copied both at home and in the 
journals of Europe. Notwithstaniing his great suc- 
cess at the Bar, an inherent love of scientific studies 
induced Mr. Dickerson to give up active practice 
for a time, and devote himself to travel and investi- 
gation. He made a comprehensive tour in Europe, 
staying some time in Russia, where he was favored 
with many interviews with the Emperor Nicholas, 
who, in parting, presented him with a ring in which 
‘the Imperial initial was set in diamonds, After a 
sojourn in Enrope he traveled in Centra} and South 
America, getting knowledge wherever he went, and 
on returning home devoted himself to scientific 
studies that soon developed into invention. Many 
valuable improvements in steam were the result. 
The engines of the Bristol, Providence, and Rhode 
Island, are built under his patent, which is also in 
use in China. 

Dickerson has also greatly increased the powers 
of the microscope, having made optics an especial 
atudy. Perhaps the most important achievement of 
this period was a contest that rose between Dick- 
erson and the Navy department, when Gideon 
Welles was Secretary. 

Just as the Rebellion broke out, the chief enginee 
of the United States Navy thought he discovered 
that James Watt had made a gross error when he 
demonstra'ed that steam gave more power when 
worked ‘‘ expansively ’’ than when worked without 
expansion, and that the experience of a century, by 
which the truth of that demonstration had been es- 
tablished, was a mere delusion ; and sr that bril- 
liant discovery the Secretary of the Navy ordered 
the engines of the entire fleet which the war re- 
quired, to be built. This absurd fallacy was sup- 
ported at the time by all the engine-builders, whose 
prosperity depended on agreeing with the views of 
those who dispensed contracts; and there seemed 
to have been a sudden repeal of God’s laws by the 
edict of the great Republic. This proceeding elicited 
the publicand determined opposition of Mr. Dicker- 
son, who, in the public journals, and in letters ad- 
dressed ‘to the Secretary of the Navy, and to Con- 
gress, protested against the fatal course, foretelling 
the consequences which so soon ensued. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from one of these publications : 
“What is to be done? The answer is very plain. 
Stop all the contracts just where they are. Spend 
not another dollar on engines, which, if completed, 
must be useless, and must come out of the ship if 
putin. Have them reconstructed on well-known 
and tried plans, like the Iroquois, with such im- 
provements as experience has shown valuable, and 
then go on as before the reign of ignorance and pre- 
sumption began. The country cannot afford to do 
this work over twice. What is already done must be 
undone and done again ; but let us have no more to 

‘o,”? 

Still the department went on, and when the war 
was ovér the nawy was composed of ships without 
speed; whose engines had to be taken out; and 
when the Government stopped the contracts not yet 
completed, immense sums had to be paid to indem- 
nify the contractors, and the engines were broken up 
for old iron. The new ships have returned to the 
established theory of steam, and Jawes Watt is vin- 
dicated, 

Having enriched a mind that had already mas- 
tered the literature of more than one foreign lan- 
guage by adding years of scientific study to his 

iy superior legal acquirements, Mr. Dickerson 
returned to the Bar some four temps ago, and, in 
the very prime of his manhood, has en‘ered, heart 
and soul, again into his profession. His return to 
the Bar was first signalized by a masterly defense 
in the cases that followed the terrible explosion of 
the Staten Island steamboat W , in which so 
many persons lost their lives, and for whom public 
sympathy was so generally aroused that the chances 
ot a fair trial for the company seemed exceedingly 
doubtiul. 

From Mr. Dickerson’s perfect knowledge of ma- 
chinery and searching inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case, backed by deep commiseration 
for the sufferers, he demonstrated clearly and elo- 
quently to the jury that no blame could be justly 
attached to the company, and in each case he won 
a verdict in its favor. corre. Se public with him, 
in spite of its general sympathy for those who had 
been desolated by the accident. 7 

The last and most important case argued by this 

tleman is that of the Western Union and At- 
antic Telegraph Companies, now in the hands of 
Judge Sanford for adjudication. This contest be- 
tween two great rival companies for an invaluable 
atent, which both claim, has been before the court 

Sedes the last two months, and is one of vast 

national importance. The best counsel of the 
country has been “engaged in the contest. On the 

Atlantic side, La Trobe, of Baltimore ; Benjamin F, 
Butler; Myers, of Philadelphia; and Wheeler, of 
New York, were in array against Judge Porter, 
Dickerson, and Lowery, all of New York city, who 
defended the rights of the Western Union. 

During four or five weeks of this trial, Mr. Dick- 
erson led the cross-examination of his opponents’ 
witnesses, in which all his knowledge of the history 
and science of telegraphy was put with telling 
force, against which no scientific pretender or 

4 expert could hold his own for a moment. 
keen acumen with which he wrung the truth— 


or a confession of ignorance—from many of these 
prams was a marvel even to his professional 
rothers. 

In the grand array of talent engaged on the case 
—of course every man was on his metal on both 
sides—it is doubtful if keener wit, more subtle ar- 
gument or finer eloquence have, for many a year, 
been opposed in a Vee York court. It was, in- 
deed, a great inteliectual conflict, in which the 
subject of our sketch astonished even his most 
ardent admirers. 

We have no room for the argument, the keen 
satire, flashes of wit, and even pathos of descrip- 
tion that flashed through it from beginning to end 
with such force of eloquence that a spontaneous 
burst of applause followed the conclusion, which 
even the dignified and urbane judge seemed half 
reluctant to check. 


‘ 


FUN. 


RHETORICAL “‘ BULL.”"—A parad-ox. 
EARLY to ryes and late to bed—The toper. 


—Statues. 

JusT the men to protect oil trains from the rioters 
—The Guard Mob’ile. 

WHAT color is a small boy’s face apt to turn when 
he goes to the dentist’s ? A loud yeller. 


A DAILY chicken train has been started on the 

Pennsylvania Railroad. They have a passenger 
Cochin the rear and a locomotive to pullet. 
IN MOST places ‘‘a stone’s throw,” “‘ five minutes’ 
walk,” etc., are used as measures for short dis- 
tances. In Dubuque, however, they speak of a 
place as being ‘‘ within the bawl of a mule.,’ 

ACCORDING to the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
striker's version of Halleck’s verse runs thus: 


Strike—till the railroad man expires: 

Strike—for your tenders and your fires; 

Strike—like printers and Moll Maguires, 
And swell the happy band. 


“Is THE thing going ?’’ said an extreme English- 
man in tight-fitting pantaloons and short round- 
about the other morning, while waiting for the 
elevator, in a leading hotel. ‘‘ Well, I guess she 
is.”’ “‘ Well, really, you see,’’ said the interrogator, 
**T’ve been waiting full ’alf an ’our for the blarsted 
thing, and it ain’t come down yet, you see. It seems 
to me they run these things rascally slow in this 
country. We don’t ‘ev to wait this way at ’ome, ye 
know. All these things are run by steam on the 
Continent, and not by ’and-power.’’ ‘‘ This don’t 
run by hand,’’ ventured a voice. ‘Eh! don’t it 
though? Didn’t I see the chap tarning the crank as 
I came down stairs just now?’ ‘* Why, that was the 
man grinding the coffee for breakfast!’’ ‘Oh! ah,”’ 
and he ambled off. 


LEAVEN. 


‘A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole lump”? is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


“© CANKER IN THE BUD.” 


You watch its development with expectant so- 
licitude—the choice, exquisitely molded bud which 
promises to unfold with the perfect flower. You 
perhaps think how it will adorn the drawing-room 
vase, and anticipate the pleasure of showing it to 
your flower-loving friends. But some morning you 
find its head drooping, its fragrance fled, an ugly 

urple spot on one of the delicately tinted petals. 
he is the poet’s “‘ canker in the bud.’’ How often 
the loathsome canker blights the cherished ‘* in- 
fant blossoms” in our household gardens—those 
human buds which give earnest of a brilliant fa- 
ture. The noisome canker, so long concealed— 
scrofula—at length reveals its dreaded presence 
and to our bright hopes succeed the most agoniz- 
ing fear, for we know the fatal sequel it portends 
-—pulmonary consumption. It is estimated by emi- 
nent medical authorities that at least one-fifth of 
mankind are afflicted with this insidious malady. 
But its ravages are so secret, that even its victims 
are unaware of its presence until it suddenly dis- 
closes itself in some of its myriad and ofttimes fa- 
tal forms. A slight cutaneous eruption is often the 
only indicator ot its presence. The only means of 
exterminating this disease from the system is x a 
thorough course of constitutional treatment, This 
treatment must fulfill three indications, namely, 
promote nutrition, alter or purify the blood, and 
arrest disorganization of the tissues and the forma- 
tion of tubercles. No more efficient alterative can 
be employed for these purposes than Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. While imparting 
strength and tone to the digestive organs it 
cleanses the blood and heals the diseased tissues. 
Test its virtues ere the deadly canker has blighted 
the life you prize. 


Hostetrer’s Stomach Birrers will rouse and 
energize the mind aud body when the life power of 
the system is in a comparatively dormant state. 
The lanquid, feeble, desponding invalid is not aware 
of the latent energies that underlie his debility. He 
thinks there is no element of vigor left in hisframe, 
when the fact is that his physical capabilities are 
merely asleep and only require waking up. Let him 
stimulate and tone his animal machinery and endow 
it with new motive power through the agency of 
this incomparable invigorant, and he will soon feel 
like a new man, or rather like a man who has re- 
ceived a new lease of life, and the requisite health 
to enjoy it. 

Harry Tipines for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pul- 
vermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure pre- 
mature debility, weakness and decay. Book and 
Journal, with information worth thousands, mailed 
free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Toe Way TO PREVENT WHOLESALE DesTRUCTION 
or LirE AND Property By Frre.—Place your build- 
ing in direct telegraphic communication with the 
Fire Department through the wires of the Automatic 
Signal Telegraph Company. The cost is compara- 
tively small. Insurance rates reduced ten per cent. 
on property thus protected. Office, 294 Broadway. 


AN ERA OF GOOD TIMES. 


onEy for everybody! These are the nappy 
tidings announced by the Kentucky Cash Distribu- 
tion Co. ‘$310,000 will be distributed by them on 
Angust 30th, or money will be refunded.” The 
lucky ones will not only not have to “ strike,”’ but 
can retire upon a competency. $10 will secure it. 
Send for tickets at once, to G. W. Barrow & Co., 
General Managers, Courier Journal Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; or, Taos. H. Hays & Co., General 





Agents, No. 697 Broadway, New York. © 


THE most patent objects in the shape of humanity 





MOET & CHANDON. 


An idea of the importance ot this house can be 
ained from the following particulars: Messrs. 
loét & Chandon own 1,025 acres of vines, princi- 
pally in the most renowned districts, such as Ay, 
ouzy, Cramant, Mavenil, Verenay, Sillery and 
the Abbaye de Hautvillers, where sparkling cham- 
pagne wine was first produced by the monk Dom 

erignon. The great importance of this champagne 
made by this firm is world-wide known. In 1719, 
at Epernay, France, Claude, Louis Nicolas Moét 
was born, and became the owner of important 
vineyards. In the year of 1743 he established a 
wine business in Epernay. In 1750 he married 
Louise Catherine Bonslé, who gives birth, in 1758, 
to Jean Renu Moét, the real founder of the spark- 
ling champagne wine trade, which has since be- 
come so very important. Messrs. Renauld, Fran- 
cois & Co., New York, are the sole agents for the 
United States, and they will cheerfully, upon ap- 
plication (inclosing stamp for postage), forward to 
any address a short history of the origin of thia 
house, which we assure our readers will be found 
of much interest to all lovers of fine champagnes. 


Because Boston’s new and superb hotel, ‘‘ The 
Brunswick,” cost so large a sum in its careful erec- 
tion and elaborate furnishing, an impression pre- 
vails that its rates of charges are proportionately 
dear. Such, however, is not the case, as the rates 
per day are $4.50, the same as at other first-class 
hotels. 








Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.—Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Shoes—Good Wearing, Easy Fitting— 
with style and low price combined. EvuGene Ferris & 
Son, 81 Nassau Street, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is tle best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
lion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 


mag | your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER ATENT GRAVEL Paper. For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnoxy & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes. Mevalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Fungr, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St, 
New York. P. 0. Box 1029. 











for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling honsehold necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PERLE RvBpER Co., 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 
CAXTON’S 


Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


The Little Wonder. 











— 


F 






The most complete, perfect and useful household tod] 
in exi-tence. A tack-hammer, screw-driver, can-opener, 
nut-cracker, gas-pliars, pinchers and stovepipe-crimper 
combined in one neat and practical implement. The pipe- 
crimper alone is worth ten times the price of the whole. 
With it one can put together the worst of pipes with per- 
fect ease in almost no time. Every family in America 
wants one of these tools, and I want 1,000 agents to take 
the money for them. Sample and full particulars by 
mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. s 


Cc. M. LININGTON, Manufacturer, 
47 Jackson St,, Chicago. 


F N! THE LIGHTNING SAUSAGE. Biggest 
th 





hing yet!! It is, to all appearances, a 

§ neat paper package about two inches square. 

As your friend opens it, a large Bologna Sausage, ten 

times the size of the package, flies out like lightning, 

producing peals of laughter and the wildest excitement 

among the spectators. Agents coin money selling them. 

Price, lic. ; two for 25c.; #lper dozen. Postage stamps 

taken. Address EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CU, 
39 Ann St., New York. Box 4,614. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


LBANY BOAT, PEOPLE’S LINE. 
The elegant steamers DREW and ST. JOHN leives 
Pier No. 41, North River, EVERY WEEK DAY at 6 P.M., 
connecting at Albany with express trains for 
SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
THE ADIRONDACK AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
and all favorite Summer Resorts North and West. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 





Messina’s arn String Bands accompany each 


steamer. 8. MAYO, GeneralPassenger Agent. 


LEADING . 
Mercantile Houses-of New York: 


~~ 


Printing Inks and Mfaterials. 


EQ. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YORK. Printing Inks This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 


AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

and all House Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 

Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 




















A NEW SERIAL. 


A BRIDE FROM THE SEA, 


A Charming Summer Romace, 

By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*REDEEMED BY Lovr,”’ 
‘s WIFE IN NAME ONLY,” ‘*THE SIN OF ‘A 
LIFETIME,”’ ‘*DoRA THORNE,” 
begins in No.639. It is full of deep in- 
terest, romantic situations and peril; a 
beautiful ‘picture of a pure, loving, yet 

severely-tried woman. 





No, 5076 FIFTH AVENUE; 


Or, 
The Romance of a Fash‘onable 
Boarding House. 


By N. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR: OF **THE LETTER OF MY DEAD 
Wire,” * Smmpson’s: SNIPE,’’ Erc. 


This Clever, fresh and vivacious novel 
interestsall readers. The author is widely 
known as a contributor of some of the 
liveliest. and most popular stories in 
‘* Temple Bar,” ‘‘ Belgravia,” and- other 
English and American journals: 

In plot, action, lively conversation—in 
its photographing of all the eccentricities, 
plots, characters and follies of a great 
New York boarding-house — this story 
will be found without an equal. It 
is by far the most popular Society Novel 
of the day. 

The Serial Novels of the Cuimney 
Corner are of the highest character, 
proved not only by their success in the 
paper itself, but in the wide sale they have 
subsequently enjoyed when issued in book 
form. In England and this country 
critics are now lavishing praise on novels 
which first found readers in the columns 
of our publications, 


paper, the Short Stories, Adventures, 
Travels, Essays, Poetry, Sketches for 
the Young, etc., by the best writers of 
the day, and Charming Illustrations, 
make FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
-CORNER the most desirable, and yet 
the cheapest, weekly offered to the public. 











Tae Cumunry Corner is issued every Monday, and can 
be had at all news depots, price ten cents, 

Terms, $4 a year. $1 for three months, Six copies for 
one year, $20, postage free. All sibscriptions should be 
addressed plainly, “‘ Frank Lesire, 537 Pearl Street, New 
York.” 

Each yearly subscriber receives also a fine premium 
Chromo. 

Those who reside at a distance from New York, espe- 
cially away from large cities, will find it far more 





cheap and prompt to subscribe direct, avoiding higher 
| prices caused by freight. 












Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with nam 
5 cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. . 10 








BENT’S COMBINATION WRITI 


AND TOILET iNSTRUMENT, 


: 4,400 sold in one day—15 tools in 1—Pencil size—Nickle- 
w< DN DERFUL SUCCESS. ilated—Needed by all—Combines pen and pencil alder 
eraser, Knife, tootu-pick, finger fle ana cleaner, eai m, pen, etc., etc. Agents wanted, $10 to $20 a das 


easily made by boys and girls, ladies and gents. Sane worth $1 for 25 cents, Catalogue of 200 other fastest 


selling and biggest paying articles free to all. Write ¢ 


DAVID C. COOK, 


<6 Madison St, Caicago, 111, 








The Miscellaneous features of our 
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. 


Avevsr 11, 1871.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








BLOOW’S 


POPULAR 


FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT 
338 & 340 BOWERY. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S & INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDROBES. 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


FANS, Ete. 
SATINS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, HATS, BONNETS, Etc. 


SILKS, 


aa~ Samples and Catalogues sent on application. 


Kentucky Cash Distribution Co 


Authorized by an Act of the Legislature for the support 
of the Crry ScHoot oF FRANKFORT. will positively have 
their second Drawing in the City of LOUISVILLE, Ky., 


On AUG. 3Oth, 1877, 
Or Money will be Refunded. . 
$310,000 Cash in PRIZES. 


Parmers’ & Drovers’ Bank, Louisville, Ky., Treas. 


THE PUBLIC IS RESPECTFULLY NOTIFIED that in conse- 
quence of the precedent established by the former Com- 
pany, and not wishing to make a scaled or fractional 
Drawing, the management have madé a short postpone- 
ment of sixty days. While regretting to ask the indulg- 
ence of their patrons even for “this short period, it is on 
their account that this postponement is made, as many 
have expressed their wishes that this Drawing should be 
a full one, 

The Company is pleased to announce that the Courts of 
Kentucky have decided that the charter under which 
their distributions take place is 


LEGAL BEYOND QUESTION. 


Hence, sustained by law, and the receipts being most 
encouraging, the management emphatically state that 
this Drawing will positively take place on August 30th, 


Or MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED IN FULL. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


1 Prize of. .......$60,000 , 20 Prizes of $1,000 ea. 20,000 





1 Prize of 40 Prizes of $500 ea. 20.000 
1 Prize of. 100 Prizes of $200 ea. 20 000 
1 Prize of. 300 Prizes of $100 ea.30.000 








5,000 ea. 15.000 
5 Prizes of $2,000 ea. 10,000 | 6,000 Prizes of $10 ea.60,000 
6972 Cash Prizes amounting to $310,000. 


3 Prizes of 500 Prizes of $50 ca.25,000 


WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HALVES, $5; QUARTERS, $2. 50. 
11 Tickets, $100; 3314 Tickets, $300; 563¢ Tickets, $500. 

Remittances can be made by Mail, Express, Draft, Post 
Office Order, or Registered Letter, made payable to G. W. 
Barrow & Co. 

All communications connected with the Distribution, 
or orders for Tickets, and applications of Agents to sell 
Tiekets should be addressed to 


Cc. W. BARROW & CO. 
General Managers, 
Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Gen’! Eastern Agents, 
697 Broadway, New York. 
Remember August 30th. No time for delay now. 


300 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
BOYER’S 


CARMELITE 


MELISSA CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 





Relieves Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia. 





Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 





Chills and Fever, Etc. 





General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS,. 








NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION, 
THE 


“Whitson” Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Idle Hour, 


The Cheapest Comic aia 
ever published. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


BRIM-FULL OF 


Sense and Nonsense, 
In PICTURES, PROSE and VERSE. 








A new Weekly Illustrated Paper, of sixteen large quarto 
pages, devoted to light reading and exhilarating illustra- 
tions, calculated to do good by killing ennui and divert- 
ing the mind from dull care during many an 


IDLE HOUR. 


Just the paper for rejuvenating every one, pleasing 
the children, and making children of those of older 
growth. 


A POPULAR PAPER AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
Six Cents per Number 


For sale at all Newsdealers’, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. Address, 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl 8t., New York. 








Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(CHARLES F. DEBMS, D.D., LL.D., Baitor, } 
HOR SEPTEMBER, 


Splendiadly Illustrated, 


Universally admitted to be one of the Cheapest, Most Attractive and 
Entertaining Publications of the day, is ready for 
delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


New York Aquarium and Its Cotemporaries. By the 
Rev. Nicholas Bjerring. 

Poem: Abraham's Guest, 
Johnston. 

The Moon.—Interesting Facts About the Chinese, 

Bible Terms.—Charity. —Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins.—‘* Danger Ahead!”’ 

Poem: The Lord’s Prayer.—Life in the Wigwam; or, 
the Indian Socrates. By the Rey. John 8. C, Ab- 
bott. 

The Tower of London. 

A Scotch Hymn.—The Pyramids and the Pole Star. 

The Carven Name. 

Poem: Light.—Little Sally Peters. 

Wuaylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

A Night of Peril. 

Remarkable Instinct of a Dog. —Poem :—Forgive, 0 God! 
By William N. Gray. —Babylonian Antiquities, 

Indian Schools. —Poem: On the River 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources. 

What it Costs to Write Well.—An Old English Funeral. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Adventure with an Elephant. 

Genius in Jail. By Frederick Saunders. 

Poem: September. 

The Hermitage, 

Poem: Revealed.—Blue Glass, 

Spared by the Tide. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

Danger of Sleeping in the Moonlight. 

The Legend of Petronilla.—Equal to the Occasion.—The 
Pine-Apple. 

The Whispered Secret. 

Paul. By the Editor. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

The Home Pulpit: 
Editor. 

Poem: Gold.—Imperial Courtship. —Building the Nest. 

The Gauls in Rome. 

Extraordinary Intelligence of a Horse. 

The Prayer Meeting. 

Rey, John S. C. Abbott, D.D. 

The Mazarine Bible. 


By Colonel William Preston 


Are Christians Narrow? By the 


The Invalid’s Portion. 

Little Charlie Rivers.—South Front of Santa Maria de 
Belem. 

Poem: Reproof. By Josephine Pollard.—Two Lime 
Trees, 

A Christian Heroine. 

The Chair of St. Peter. —Preaching in Song. 

Trifling with Sacred things. —A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night. Morning. —Poem: Clouds.—Elizabeth 
Christine, ife of Frederick the Great. 

Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountain City of Towah.—Hippopotamus with its 
Young. 

= Own Accuser. 
. Addison Alexander’ s Monosyllabic Poem.—Remark- 
able Escapes of Eminent Men.—Admiration of 
Criminals 

Wit and W isdom of Children. 

Gustave Dore. 

Rival Vessels Afloat.—The Largest Book in the World. 

Midnight and Noon. —Triumphant,—Flutes, their Ancient 
and Modern C onstruc tion.—A Dying Brother. 

Poem: Fisherman’s Song.—Self Education.— A Cow 
Teaching Theology. 

God is Love. 

Poem: The Dreamer. 

The Christains in Turkey. 

The Cynosure.—Croquet. 

Mrs. Catherine B. Atterbury.—The Ruined Keep. 

Population of the World Annually. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. Cathedral of the Incarnation. 

Opening of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

Missions. 

Y¥. M. C 

Sunday Schools.—Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note-book.—Editor’s Letter-book. 

Standing Answers to Correspondents.—Editor’s Library 
Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

September. 

Music: Sound the Battle-Cry. 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Abraham. 

The Seal. 

The Box-fish. 

Section Tanks, New York Aquarium. 

Interior View, New York Aquarium. 

Side View of Eyeless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Back View of Eyeless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Sca-Horse. 

Various Specimens of Fish. 

Sea-shells. ° 

Group of Anemones. 

Sea-Butterflies. 

The Narwhal. 

Viviparous Fish. 

The Eagle Ray. 

Red Fire-Fish. 

Horseshoe Crab in Trouble. 

The Decorator. 

The Star Fish. 

The Blind Proteus 

Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knowles’s Restitution 

The Twins. 

Danger Ahead. 

Principal Features of the Tower of London. 
Jewel Room, Tower of London. 

The Carven Name. 

Knock, and it shall be Opened unto you. 
Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

The Squall surcharged with Clouds of Spray, etc 
On- the River. 

Reading the Books of the Law. 

Night on the Banks of the Nile. 

The Sphinx as it appears to-day. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Old English Funeral Three Hundred Years ago 
When, with a dull Sensation of Pain, etc. 
September. 





The Hermitage. 

Spared by the Tide. 

The Arab Sheikh forcing the Boy, ete. 

Ancient Egyptian Costumes. 

The Appeal of Orestus to Osir 

Ancient Egyptian Tables. 

Ancient Egyptian Chair. 

Petronilla, by Guercino. 

Equal to the Occasion. 

The Whispered Secret. b 
A Kalmuck Choir. 

It is Finished! 

O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works! 
Building the Nest. 

Extraordinary Intelligence-on the part of a Horse. 
The Gauls in Rome. 

Portrait: Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 

Give us this Day our Daily Bread 

Invalid’s Portion. 

Portrait: Little Charlie Rivers. 

South Front of Santa Maria. 

Follow Me, and I will make vou Fishers of Men, 
A Christian Heroine. 

A Novel Letter Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning. 

The Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountain City of Towab. 

Hippopotamus crossing a River with its Young. 
His Own Accuser. 

Rival Vessels Afloat. 

Portrait: Gustave Doré 

God is Love. 

The Dreamer. 

Croquet. 

The Ruined Keep. 

Nutting. 

Exterior of the Cathedral. 

Interior of the Cathedral. 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few munths, taken so firm a hold on the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. 


It numbers among its con- 


tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printe® pages, teeming with Stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 


And will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street. New York Citv. 





Tal Agents Wanted. 


$10 to $2 5 a day sure made by Agents sell- 
ing our Chromos, or Picture 
aud Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 


paid for 85 cents. Illustrated Catalogue free 
9 H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. (Established 1830. 











BIG PAY to sell our Ruprer Pritinc Stamps 
Terms free. Taylor & Co. , Cleveland, O 
350% MONTH.—aAgents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 

free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
45 S A WEEK to Agenta $10 Outfit Free. 
- P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, "2° 


ge t, all colors; a set free to every reader for 
pe wstage. Agents wanted. 
SIMPSON NE SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 
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F.J.Kaldenberg 


Received the onlv prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury tor American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An unrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand. 
Factory and Warervom, 117 Fulton Street. 
4° Astor House, Broadway, ) 
and New York. 
71 Nassau Street, j 
Send for Tilustrated P rice L ist. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


Drawings livery 15 Days. 








Branch Stores 


| 25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
| OF $75 


,000. 





Address, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
il Walt Street, N. ¥. 
With engravings; price, $1. 
EXTRAORDINARY, Contains, also, firey original 
prescriptions for prevailing 
WONDERFUL diseases, each worth ten 


times the price of the book. 
Gold Medal has been award- 
ed the author. Descriptive 
circulars sent free. Address, 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 
_ Bulfinch | Street, Boston, 


AND VALUABLE 
MEDICAL WORK, 


O Habit Cured. 
A CERTAIN & SURE CURE, 


Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collings) 


‘THE AMERICAN EAG 
Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
is a marvel for simplicity and 
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YOUNG AMERICA PRESS COMPANY 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Streer. 


Kindergarten attached to each School. Omnibus from 
12 East 47th Street, 


RINTING [75 Samos 








Hand-Inkers, #5 to # 
Large ee ileiaied « =. for Self-Inkers, #6 to oas50. 
two stamps. J. COOK A CO., Mir's, Went 2, 





Tsk ORIENS ES enEt SHOULD BE REOWN ta 
wish to gam unalloyed affection. Price $}. 
fears . copyright. Beware of imitations, 
dres: 
JOHN FRANC IS AYRES, M. D., Boston, Maes 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 19 
cts., postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, WN. ¥. 


7 FINE CARDS—Damask, Repp. etc., with name on 
all, 13c. F. C. Lyman, Clintonville, Conn. 
Mixed Cards. with name, 10 cts. 
stamp. J. MINKLER & | Co. ‘ Nassau, 


6 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3c. stamp, 
Samples, 6c Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn, 











Samples for 3 o 
Y. 





95 FANCY CAKDS, all styles, with p name, 10e., poat- 
paid J.B HUSTED, Nassau, N. » 


DEA NESS RELIEVED. No me'ticine Book 
free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 








EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 

SKETCH BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portraits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 
LINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON, CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits are 
printed in the finest style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or postage 





stamps. M. J. IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 
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from Nervovs Dsgsiiry, 

etc., can learn of a certain 

and speedy remedy, free, 
by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RESCO STENCILS.—Elegant Designs, cheapest 


in the world. Send for price-list. Agents wauted. 
J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., 


fing Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. post- 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, N. Y. 


50 iz: Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with name on, 
CLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Conn, 














Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and ——s 
Ag’ ts Outfit, 10¢. ‘Le COE & CO., Bristol, Co: 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 





Tue Latest Sty.tes Just ReceIvep rrom Paris, 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 





SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 





“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SIN OF 


A LIFETIME.” 


Each Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDS, BUY IT 


FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 — to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
return ma 


Prank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, Mew Work. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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GETTING RID OF A _ BORE. 
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Puocates—“ What have you fellows all got on life-preservers for ?” 
Yacursmen (who rather regret having invited PHocerxs for their cruise)— Well, it’s blowing 
89 hard outside we expect to get capsized.” 


PuoceLtes—“ Good gracious ! 
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I—TI was just coming down to tell you I couldn’t join you!’’ 


THREE WARNINGS! 


Tonic and ALTERATIVE were always taken in time! 
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Prints Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Presss Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large 
catalogue to 


STREE 


oye) 


%3 PRINTING PRESS. 


Ct 
KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 













A sick stomach, an aching head and considerable general Debility are three warn- 
ings which it is madness to disregard. 
follow them if not arrested without delay. Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the 
excited brain, invigorate the nervous system and regulate the bowels with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


RA Bo , 4a if you wish to escape the evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. 
S 
> 


Dangerous diseases may be expected to 


How 


many consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervous paroxysms, and other 
terrible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incomparable Sa.ing 


Sold by all druggists. 





‘JAKEA GAME OF ce .#¥€> Pati’ 
2 AD VES! i “WITH YOU 
TO THE COUNTRY THIS SUMMER: IT 1§ ALL 
THE GO NOW. I WILL SEND C.0.D ELEGANTSETS 


OF VEXILLO WITH EXTRA STAKE MAKINGAPER 


FECT CROQUET SET FOR $500,$750,AND 
PAT RUBBER-FACED MALLETS, }100 EXTRA wo, 
EL HORSMAN, Manuracruren. SYR 


& B82 WILLIAM S’ —- 64 86 LAN 


10.00,WITH 





THIS is By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 

NO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, #6. Drawer 42° Fuitonvite, Ny” 





FRANK LESLIE'S HOME LIBRARY. 


VOL. I,—No. 


1.—DOUBLE NUMBER. 


“HARD CASH.” 


By CHARLES READZ. 
Price only 20 Cents. 


VOL, I.—No. 


__ 


2.—DOUBLE NUMBER. 


“THE MOONSTONE.” 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Price only 20 Cents. 


VOL. 





I.—No. 


3.—SINGLE NUMBER. 


“A VAGABOND HEROINE.” Peeve ecormas 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
Price only 10 Cents. 


To be followed by other popular books, from the most popular authors, in-single and double numbers, as the 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


length of the story demands. 
to any address. 





Price 10, 15 and 20 cents. 


For sale every where. 


Frank Leslie, Publisher, 


537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


HT, HELMBOLD’S 





Ducde Montebello Champagne. 


Sole Agents. 


26 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 





CAZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 


N, Y,. 


MOET & CHANDON, 


ESTA 


Sillery Supérieur. Cremant d’Ay. Really Pure, Delicate and Superior. 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


LISHED, 1743. 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale by all respectable Wine Merchants and Grocers. 





Grand Union Hotel 


|' SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


| The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY-APPOINTED 





SUMMER HOTEL in the WORLD, IS NOW OPEN 
for RECEPTION of GUESTS. 


| . = 












E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 
FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 



















Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU, 


PHARMACEUTICAL. 


OWING TO SPURIOUS ARTICLES 
PALMED UPON THE PUBLIC FOR THE 
PAST FIVE YEARS ON THE REPUTA. 
TION OF MY PREPARATIONS, I AM 
FORCED TO MAKE A RADICAL CHANGE 
IN MY LABELS AND WRAPPERS. THE 
GENUINE, FROM MY ORIGINAL RECI- 
PE, IS PRINTED IN CARMINE INK, AND 
PREPARED BY THE H. T. HELMBOLD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COR. OF 
BROADWAY AND 17TH ST. (UNION 
SQUARE), NEW YORK, 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 





A GRAND SUCCESS. 


Book Agents Take Notice. 


** SOME FOLKS,”’ 
By the Author of “HELEN’S BABIES,” 


Canvassed by a few agents from advanced sheets of the 
first form, before the body of the work was ready for 
the press, sold 5,000 copies. One agent engages 2,500 
copies of the next edition, another 500, and there is a 
lively prospect ahead. The few first in the field say this 
book sells on sight. It contains more matter than all 
the author’s previous books combined, and is attractively 
gotten up and beautifully illustrated. Over 500 large 
octavo pages, bound in elegant style, and brimful of 
good this, presented in the author's happiest style, 


Price, $8. 


Liberal arrangements will be made with experienced 
Canvassing Agents. Address, - 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 


21 Park Row, New York. 


P. O. Box 4488. 





734-octave, fine rose wood case (not used 
PIANOS over six months), only $130; cost owner 
$650. New Grand, Square and Upright 
Se at wholesale. Great bargains. 
Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
ORGANS bass, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 
etc. ; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
Ce organs $65, 12-stop $75. Rare oppor- 
tunities. Best offer ever given by any manufacturer. New 
Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test trial. 
Money refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatis- 
factory. Agents wanted. Liberal discounts to 
Teachers, Ministers, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Ete. 


CLIFF ST., between Jobn and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, and $25 each; Chains $2 
match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
> ©. 4.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 

trated Circular CoLLIns_ METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 








HAMMOCKS. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 





. 
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S.H. STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
a oe best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARLINGTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


50 Snowflake Cards, 25 Cents. 
Five packs, five names, $1, All other kinds equally 
low. W.C. CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A BRIDE 


: FROM THE 


SEA. 


A brilliant Summer Romance, by the Author of “ Re 
DEEMED BY Love,” etc., etc., will commence in No, 639 
of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. Order 
copies in advance from your newsdealers. Every one 
should read it. 














NEV. BOOKS. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Chimney Corner Series 


Convenient 12mo. Books, bound in boards, uniform 
in style, price 50 cents, 


No. 1—Just Published. 


LIVING OR DEAD. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


288 pages, heavy board covers............Price 50 cents. 


No. 2—Just Published. 


WIFE z NAME ONLY. 


By the Author of *‘ Dora Thorne,” etc., etc. 


288 pages, heavy board covers. ..........-Price 50 cents. 


No. 3—Now Ready. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


A STORY OF METROPOLITAN LIFE. 


288 pages, heavy board covers...... coves Price 50 cents. 


No. 4—In Press. 


A RUSSIAN BULLET 


AND A BROKEN HEART. 


288 pages, heavy board covers...........-Price 50 cents, 


No. 5—In Press. 


WOMAN'S VICTORY. 


A LOVE STORY. 


288 pages, heavy board covers........-.++ Price 50 cents. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postage paid, 


on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





j Largest, best and strongest. Price, $2. Sent dy mail, 
prepaid. Eureka Hammock Co,, 47 Beekman St., N. Y. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 








HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Zour Freres claret Wines. 


66 Baoap Str., New Yors. 
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